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READERS WRITE 





"Itch to Foresee”’ 

During the quarter of a century I-have 
lived in this country, one of the most curi- 
ous traits I have noted of the American 
people is their apparently uncontrollable 
itch to foresee the results of a Presiden- 
tial election. I remember, before I was 
able to vote, hearing a man congratulate 
himself on having voted as he did. Ask- 
ing for an explanation, I was told he had 
voted for the right (winning) man, (inci- 
dentally, possibly the worst President 
this country ever had.) There were no 
national or international considerations 

. but simply the personal satisfac- 
tion of being on the winning side. Since 
then in election after election, this child- 
ish foible has seemed to get worse, and 
has been exploited by the journalistic 
and other polls. 

Cecil Jones 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


On the Origin of “Dixie” 

Some time ago (PATHFINDER, June 8) 
I read an account in your “Answer is—” 
column explaining how the South came 
to be called “Dixie.” The story was pretty 
good,.“but that wasn’t the way I heard it.” 
Il have talked with people who have seen 
the original markers of the Mason Dixon 
line, some of which are still in place, and 
they told me that they had on them the 
names of the surveyors. On the South 
side is the name of Dixon. According to 
David S. Muzzey, historian, people began 
to speak of the land south of this line as 
“Dixon’s Land,” then “Dixie Land,” and 
this became shortened to “Dixie.” 

A. M. Honey 
Paragould, Ark. 

{There are several explanations of this term: 
PATHFINDER cited the one which most authorities 
regard as accurate and as being most logical. Still an- 
other is that slaves from the estate of a man named 
Dixy sang joyously of his plantation.—Ed.] 


Finger printing—"“No Insult” 

I fail to see why fingerprinting of aliens 
should be considered a shame and an in- 
sult, as Martha Schulster claims in PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 21. I am an old American 
citizen and have been fingerprinted twice 
in recent years—when opening Postal 
Savings accounts in different cities. If 
that is the best identification, and re- 
quired of a man who has been a voter for 
half a century, why should aliens object 
to it, if they have nothing to hide? ... 

P. A, Lindberg 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fifth Column Aid? 

/ I am sure the underlying cause of 
subversive action and Fifth Column 
growth in America is largely due to the 
fact that we Americans too often become 
politically bitter and cast un-American, 
cynical, disparaging remarks about our 
government and our elected political lead- 
ers when we known so little of the real 
facts pertaining to vital national issues. 
As a result of our incivility, those who 
are opposed to our democracy take ad- 
vantage of the situation and spread anti- 
American propaganda in the minds of our 
American people. 

Dr. Frederick F. Irwin 
Raymond, Wash. 


“This Is No Pagan Nation” 
In “Readers Write” of Sept. 21, the 
Rev. F. R. Mullen evidently believes that 
if your name is not on some church 








book, you are a pagan ... “Not all that 
sayeth, Lord, Lord, shall enter in.” I 
know a lot of people that do not have 
their names on church rolls that are just 
as good Christians as a great many that 
do ...No, Reverend Mullen, this is no 
pagan nation—the majority of Americans 
believe in a Supreme Being ... 
J. H. Dayhoff 
Knoxville, Md. 


About PATHFINDER and Bias 

Let those who accuse you of partiality 
in the campaign (PATHFINDER, Sept. 21) 
try to edit a purely fact-finding magazine. 
That ordeal would convince them in one 
day that PATHFINDER is masterfully 
steering clear of all bias. 

Theodore Wartmann 
New York, N. Y. 
ove tle 

It is really quite amusing to note how 
displeased some readers are with you, be- 
cause your poll shows a trend toward a 
victory for Mr. Willkie. Mr. Hurja in past 
years has forecasted sweeping victories 
for the Democrats, which have each time 
been nearly accurate... 

Fred T. Porter 
Canisteo, N. Y. 
* * . 

I, too, have felt that recent articles 
showed some partisanship for Mr, Willkie, 
but my reaction may have been prejudiced 
because of partisanship for President 
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Roosevelt. We don’t like to read 
anything which is unfavorable. 
though it may be true. I believ, 
ever, that you have clarified you 
ments by clearly pointing out 
votes were secured. 
































































L.P.¥V oes 
Sacramento, Calif. 5 
* * 7 
All honor and respect to PATHF! 
non-partisan, fair and square in 
due credit to both parties. 
Mrs. Caroline F. St 
Streator, Il. 


* om * A 
After reading the unfavorable « 
with respect to PATHFINDER’S | 
find myself wondering wheth: N 
comments would have been wri | 
the poll indicated that Mr. Roos: 
leading. Or do these correspond 
the same definition of “neutral” 
wag who said, “A neutral ma: 
whose convictions are the same a 
Rev. Barnett H 
Williamsport, Pa. 
7 * * 
I have been reading you 
zine for years, and I have confi: 
the poll of Emil Hurja. So far , 
not taken sides in this matte: 
explain in your editorial. 
Robert H. Hendr 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Who says the PATHFINDER } 
repetition of The Literary Digest \ 
four years ago? Practically ever Shi 
the nation is reporting the same rx 
Charles 
Boise, Idaho 
a 
I believe that the poll you ars g 
is the most impartial and scientifi ail 
being taken, but I am anxious t \ 
when you are going to start you CO 
by State poll. | 
Sam J.S ont 
Lexington, N. C. 
[The state-by-state analyses begin in 
Please see page 17>—Ed.] 


Third Term Views 

Is the fact that it is not customary. 2 nis 
reasonable argument against a third term? Muto | 
It seems childish to me; and as reasonable of 192 
as refusing to move up from the powder rolled 
ed wig and knee breeches of our first 
Presidents. If there is no fault to find 
other than the “traditions of the 
being broken, why mention it? 

Flossie Watts 
Waverly, O. 
. 7 - 

A farm neighbor of ours, Barzilla Clark 
uncle of Senator Worth Clark, of Idaho. 
once had a hired hand who had been 
the farm so long he told a fellow worker. 
“Barzilla just couldn’t get along withou! 
me.” When his statement reached the 
ears of his employer, Barzilla prompt! 
told him. to look for another job, sayins 
“When a man gets to thinking I can’t 4 
without him, I can do without him the 
best in the world.” F. D. R., please tak 
notice. 


— a 


Charles Sumner Bear 
Economy, Ind. 


“An Apple a Da x 

Under “Science, Medicine” in the Se 
tember 14 issue, is the statement: “\ledr 
cine has had no satisfactory specific '°" 
acute dysentary ...” This statemen'! 
not.correct. Scraped raw apple or app 
powder is recognized as a most siti 
factory cure and is endorsed fo: 
purpose by the A. M. A. 

Frank W. Shields, Editor 

“Appleland News,” 
Yakima, Wash. 
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AUTOS— 


A Giant Industry Unveils Its New 1941 Models 


-\ CHINA, where yellow denotes 
| uurning, yellow automobiles are 
id. Cars painted red—the official 
unist color—are taboo in much 
tral Europe. It is against the 
drive a maroon car in Japan, 
se that shade is reserved for the 

ial Family. 
the untrammeled United States 
es are barred—but here, too, 
olors have a special significance, 
ding a fairly accurate index of 
ic conditions. When the gen- 
usiness picture is dismal, som- 
r colors are preferred, With 


times, the public preference 
to lighter, brighter tones. 
\t the 41st National Automobile 


Shi which ushers in the 1941 mod 
New York City this week, car 

ition is expected to run riot. And 
eans that the auto industry, 
reacts to general business con- 

s as a sensitive plant reacts to 
ither, thinks that prosperity is 

« back in seven-league strides. 

| nature, of course, auto men are 
sts, but they have been “stuck” 


unsold cars often enough to 
the merits of caution. As a re- 
they rarely choose car colors 


ill be hard to sell. Their choices 
vear indicate that they expect 
production to approach the peak 

29—when 446,535 cars and trucks 
d off the line every month. 









. . . Boom-Year Figures 


their expectations are fulfilled, 
manufacturers will have come a 




















long way from 1932, which saw 
monthly production drop to 114,223. 
Last year the upward climb to regain 
lost produetion brought the monthly 
average to 298,108 units, which was 
good—but not good enough to make 
#uto men feel really busy. Now, how- 
ever, they are rolling up their sleeves 
in preparation for a boom year. 

For in the first seven months of 
1940, new passenger car registrations 
ran 30 per cent ahead of the same 
period of 1939—an increase from 
1,640,000 new car registrations to 
2,130,000. During the same _ period, 
new truck registrations jumped 18 per 


cent. Total registrations of privately 
owned motor vehicles during the 
seven months advanced to 30,950,000 


one and one-half million more than 
in the same period last year, The new 
registration total, which sets an all 
time record, means that there is almost 
one car for every four persons in the 
United States. 

Convinced that the trend is toward 
new heights, auto makers are planning 
expanded production schedules for 
the 1941 car. Chevrolet, which turned 
out a million cars in the 1940 season 
just ended, is»boosting production to 
1,100,000. Ford, which built 810,000 
cars this past model year and which 
has built more than a third of all autos 
in existence today, sets its new goal at 
an even million. In the higher price- 
ranges, Packard expects to construct 
110,000 units, compared to its past 
season’s total of 95,000. Alfred P. 


Sloan, Jr., General Motors board-chair- 














The Super De Luxe Ford—More Improvements 


than in the Last Five: Years 





Since 1900: Astounding Changes 


man and an authoritative spokesman 
for the industry, predicts an increase 
in new car sales of 10 to 20 per cent. 


..« Not Wishful Thinking 


When asked to prove that their 
roseate forecasts are based on more 
than wishful thinking, auto men cite 
such bedrock factors as these: (1) Un- 
employment is steadily decreasing, 
with the trend toward bigger mass 
purchasing power; (2) economic in- 
dexes show that business activity has 
mounting almost constantly 
since last March; (3) steel production 

always a prime barometer of busi- 
ness—is advancing by leaps and 
bounds; (4) retail trade in practically 
all fields shows substantial gains; (5) 
farm prices are trending upward, thus 
insuring an improved car market in 
rural areas; (6) underlying all these 
developments are the giant-size gov- 
ernmental expenditures which are 
planned for 1941, and which will in- 
evitably create potential car-buyers. 

In addition to these general eco- 
nomic advantages, auto makers enter 
the 1941 with an unusually 
small carry-over of 1940 models, Con- 
trary to customary end-of-season 
trends, auto sales this vear remained 
good all through July—when about 
400,000 units were sold, or double the 
July sales of last year. As a result, 
nothing stands in the way of an in- 
tensive drive to persuade the 
American motorist that he needs a 
new car. 

The National Auto Show in New 
York (October 12 to 20) marks the be- 
ginning of that drive, which will be 
continued with shows to be held later 
throughout the country. To provide 
sufficient contrast with the slick, 


been 


season 


sales 


(Continued on page 18) 





































President: “One for All” 


In his White House office one day 
last week, Franklin Roosevelt greeted 
a group of Latin-American military 
officials who were preparing to begin 
an inspection tour of U. S. defense 
preparations (see col. 3). The Presi- 
dent told them: 

“We all have one common problem 
and that is the defense of the Amer- 
icas. We have an expression which is 
common to all of the 21 republics—‘one 
for all and all for one.’ ” 

The President was well aware that 
although the slogan might be true in 
spirit, it was not true in fact; that 
since the nations south of the border 
were comparatively weak militarily, 
the job of defending the Western Hem- 
isphere was largely this country’s re- 
sponsibility. Accordingly, he devoted 
much of his week’s effort to speeding 
the nation’s defense preparations in the 
spirit of “one for all.” 

His defense steps were numerous and 
varied. First off, he seized an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the nation’s grow- 
ing military strength. At the new 729- 
acre, $12,500,000 Washington National 
Airport, where he laid the cornerstone 
for the Administration building, he 
watched a demonstration in which 408 
combat planes zoomed overhead in 
battle formations. Though expressing 
the hope they would never have to be 
used in war, he declared the planes 
were “symbolic of our determination 
to build up a defense ... that is cap- 
able of overcoming any attack.” 

Back at the White House, the Presi- 
dent’s defense work continued. After 
a conference with the French Ambas- 
sador Gaston Henri-Haye, representing 
the Nazi-dominated Petain govern- 
ment, it was reported that the Presi- 
dent objected to an alleged French 
proposal to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions on the West Indian island of Mar- 
tinique and requested the return of 90 
U.S. fighting planes taken there while 
France was still at war. Return of the 
planes, Henri-Haye told reporters, was 
forbidden by the German armistice. 

To give the government’s conscrip- 
tion machinery a head, the President 
named Lieut. Col. Lewis B. Hershey, 
executive officer of the Joint Army- 
Navy Selective Service Committee, as 
acting draft director until he could ap- 
point a permanent director. 

Also in the interest of defense, the 
President: (1) outlined to the War and 
Navy departments the procedure by 
which non-cooperating plants should 
be commandeered for the defense pro- 
gram; they were to confer with the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion before taking over such plants, 
and if they could not agree, he would 
make the decision himself; and (2) 
visited defense centers in Maryland, 
after which he happily declared that 
armament experimentation had reach- 
ed a stage permitting general stand- 











International 


Hershey: Conscription Director 


ardization and that the time for mass 
output of arms was at hand, 

Other developments in the 
dent’s week included these: 

e He lost another member of his 
official family when WPA Commis- 
sioner Col. Francis C. Harrington, died 
in New London, Conn., after an opera- 
lion for an _ intestinal obstruction. 
Harrington’s death, said the President, 
was a “great loss” to the nation. 

® Roosevelt’s staff of administra- 
tive assistants with a “passion for 
anonymity” was increased to four 
when he appointed Lowell Mellett, 
former newspaper editor and chief of 
the Office of Government Reports, to 
one of the posts. Mellett will be a 
general handy man and continue to 
run the reports office. 


Presi- 





U.S. al the Axis 


When Germany, Italy and Japan 
signed in Berlin the pact agreeing on 
mutual assistance against possible ‘at- 
tack” by a power not now involved in 
war (see page 7), it was widely recog- 
nized as an attempt to buffalo the 
United States. The tripartite totali- 
tarian axis, it seemed apparent, hoped 
to frighten this country into abandon- 
ing its policy of supporting Britain 
and China, 

Consequently, all eyes riveted on 
Washington. What would the Roose- 
velt Administration do? Last week 
no official action had been taken, but 
it seemed obvious that Washington 
had no intention of back-tracking on 
its anti-German and _ anti-Japanese 
course, and that therefore the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo strategy had failed. 

When news of the pact’s signing be- 
came known, Administration officials 
showed little excitement. Asked 
whether it surprised him, President 
Roosevelt at a press conference said 
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cryptically, yes and no, and ref 
comment further. On the same . 
conferred with his defense chi, 
Cabinet and with British Amb 
Lord Lothian. 

More explicit was Secretary | 
Cordell Hull’s reaction. The | 
ernment, he declared, had long 
that such an alliance, which h: 
existing “in effect” for severa 
was being hatched for publica 
the world. “And that fact,” h: 
suavely, “has been fully taken 
count by the government 
determining of this country’s p: 

As a result of this attitude, « 
ers expected the Administrati 
only to maintain its pro-Briti 
pro-Chinese program but to st 
en it, in the realization that th 
ace implicit in the Berlin pac 
best be met by bolstering the 
ance of Britain and China. 
looked for further embargoes 
Japan, particularly a ban on 
port of petroleum, and furthe: 
diate aid to Britain, perhaps 
form of 25 to 50 of the Army Ai: 
“flying fortress” bombers. In a 
some expected an effort to bet 
lations with Soviet Russia, als 
position to be squeezed by the | 

There was little doubt last 
that the nation as a whole, w 
anti-American intent of the tot ? 
ian aggressors emblazoned on 
cord, would support a toughe: 
tude toward the enemies of d 
racy. With Congressional iso 
ists largely silent (their chief « 
tion had been that this count: 
not menaced by aggression ov« 
Congress seemed determined 
national defense measures, whil 
ously entertaining proposals { 
till it hurts” to Britain, 

Coincidentally, various citiz« 
ganizations began demanding 
lute and complete” embargoes « 
and military supplies to any 
Axis powers, and greater and s| 
aid to Britain and China, Anot! 
dication of the temper of the 
was the fact that soon after th 
was announced, there was a 
volunteers to Army recruiting s! 
at several points in the count 

























































Defense: Navy’s Need 


Every rivet that was pound 
the hulks of half-built ships las! h 
brought a little nearer an unsol\ 
fense problem of the United Sta! 

Within the next 12 months, 
than 50 ships—including two |! 
ships, some 30 destroyers and 
marines, and about 20 auxiliar 
sels such as mine-sweepers and 
plane tenders—will be launched 
1943, the U. S. Navy will have a /ius 
fléet of 925 ships of all types and | 
airplanes. While speeding appr: 
tions for this two-ocean navy, 
ever, Congress side-stepped the 
lem of manning it. How the 4! 
enlisted men and 33,500 officers | 
sary to keep the fleet in battle « 
tion will be obtained, was stil! 
determined last week, 

Conscription of the nation’s 
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r through the Selective Service 
vould not help materially it was 


a point emphasized recently 
Secretary of the Navy Frank 
announced that his branch of 


ervice would not use any draftees, 
ould continue to rely on volun- 
The reasoning that caused the 
epartment to ignore tapping the 
ription reservoir for personnel 
uple—the law provides for only 
vear’s training and experts esti- 
that it requires at least two years 
ften six years to turn out the spe- 
is necessary to operate the com- 
ed machinery and guns of the 
An average of four. years is 
d to train petty officers—the 
-bone of the fleet. 
ler present appropriations, the 
sth of the Navy is set at 172,000 
This figure—about a third of 
equirements—is expected to be 
cad by the end of the year. Then 
ress must act, officers say. If 
iry enlistments for a six-year 
d fail to meet the quota, another 
iption bill—this time especially 
e Navy—may have to be passed. 
er developments along defense 
last week included these: 
¢ Arriving in Washington were 23 
s and attaches from Latin and 
American countries. After a 
ence With President Roosevelt, 
left by plane on an 8,000-mile 
tion tour of army posts and de- 
industries in this country. Mili- 
xperts from 11 other countries 
expected to make a similar trip 
1 a few weeks. 
¢ In London, at an observance of 
entenary of the birth of Rear Ad- 
Thayer Mahan, noted U. S. naval 
gist, Admiral Ghormely, of the 
Navy, revealed that Britain had 
sed many of her closely-guarded 
secrets to the United States and 
some of them would be used in 
ig this country’s two - ocean 


¢ Although discounting the possi- 
of any early air attacks, the 
Department moved to meet such a 
‘in two ways: (1) It sent letters 
ners of all armaments factories 
sting the construction of air-raid 
rs for workers, and (2) it began 
on a series of pamphlets contain- 
information regarding § air-raid 
ings, shelters, and first aid. The 
hlets will be distributed to local 
orities on request. 
* The modernization of 75,000 miles 
ighway and 1,800 bridges for de- 
purposes was outlined in a re- 
prepared for President Roosevelt 
ilitary and civil experts. To fa- 
te troop movements, major roads 
| be 24 feet wide and have 
lders 10 feet wide. On alternate 
parking places 2,000 feet long 
(| be placed every two miles, while 
rying intervals landing strips for 
nes would be constructed. The 
t would be financed jointly by 
Vederal government and the states. 
* To help in the defense program 
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which he had criticized as “leisurely,” 
the Army called Leonard P. Ayres, 
Cleveland economist and banker. The 
high-ranking reserve officer will be 
made chief statistical oflicer. 

a SS ES 


ee ” 

Congress: Tax “Mess 

Warned that any further delay 
would hold up the defense program, 
Congress last week hastily passed the 
excess profits tax and amortization 
bill—in a revised version which few 
of its members had read, and which 
still fewer understood. In essenée, the 
omnibus measure was expected to ac- 
complish the following: 


1) Speed up the expansion of de- 
fense industries by granting special 
tax concessions to corporations ex- 


panding their manufacturing facili- 
ties for defense purposes, thus en- 


couraging the investment of private 
capital in armament industries. 

2) Prevent manufacturers and in- 
vestors from becoming “war million- 
aires” on defense contracts. On cor- 
porate earnings vaguely defined as 
“excess profits,” a tax ranging from 
25 to 50 per cent is imposed. Corpo- 
rations whose excess profits fail to 
exceed $5,000 are exempt. 

3) Help defray the cost of the de- 
fense program by raising additional 
revenue of half a billion dollars next 
year, and one billion a year thereafter. 

4) Speed the awarding of defense 
contracts—by suspending the present 
profit limitations on awards for war- 
ships and airplanes. 

5) Create a new system of low-cost 
government life insurance for men in 
the armed forces. Policies, in amounts 
up to $10,000 are to be made available 
to National Guardsmen as well as 
draftees. 


In barest outline, those were the 
provisions of one of the most complex 
bills ever to rush through Congress. 
Privately most of the members who 
voted for the final version admitted 
that it was a hodge-podge that brought 
no pleasure to Congress, the Admin- 
istration or to industry. 

Equally incomprehensible to the in- 
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Treadway Predicted Profit for Lawyers 
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dustries which must pay the tax, and 
to the government officials who must 
collect it, the bill was deplored by 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan as 
“an imponderable mess.” Restrained 
applause came from only one small 
group: the private tax consultants and 
lawyers who expected to reap rich 


fees by explaining the bill to indus- 
try. As Representative Treadway of 


Massachusetts sarcastically pointed 
out, the measure might well increase, 
rather than prevent, a crop of war 
millionaires. “Any man who says he 
can explain this bill,” Treadway quip- 
ped, “probably would become a mil- 
lionaire overnight.” 

Though it was probable that a later 
Congress would have to rewrite the 
excess profits tax, it was “finished 
business” for this session. To clear 
the calendars, Congress speedily con- 
sidered the following: 

q The Third Supplemental Defense 
Appropriation bill, providing $1,482,- 
000,000 (mostly for training National 
Guardsmen and draftees), was sent 
to the White House. Another appro- 
priation, the $199,000,000 Supplemen- 
tal Civil Functions bill was passed in 
sligthly different versions by House 
and Senate, 

@ Both chambers voted legislation 
lo suspend some of the civil liabilities 

such as insurance premiums, rents, 
installments on purchases, and taxes 

-of men conscripted into the armed 
services. While the versions differed 
in detail, the intent of each was to 
protect conscripts from losing their 
property while in service, 

~~ 


Politics: Critical Phase 

Last week, with the 1940 Presiden- 
lial election only a month away, Wen- 
dell Willkie entered the critical phase 
of his campaign. In the 16 days of his 
cross-country swing, he had expound- 
ed his principles to two million peo- 
ple in 18 states, traveling 8,500 miles 
to deliver 94 speeches. But it was in 
the still unvisited states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, New 
Jersey—that his campaign would be 
won or lost. 

Making his first bid for New York’s 
crucial 47 electoral votes, Willkie ap- 
peared at the Empire City Racetrack 
at Yonkers, N. Y., where he assailed 
the New Deal for creating “the scourge 
of government above the people, with- 
out the people, and despite the people.” 

Swinging westward to Michigan, he 
told Republican women in Detroit 
that he would rid the government of 
“the cynics and unbelievers, the nuts 
and the bunk-artists,” but pledged 
himself to retain the industrialists 
serving on the Defense Commission. 
Next day in Pontiac he warned labor 
that where power is concentrated in 
the Federal government, labor unions 
disappear. He followed this with a 
speech at Grand Rapids, in which he 
set forth a 3-point program to increase 
employment by encouragement of in- 
creased prduction, stabilization of the 
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tax structure, and elimination of the 
“red tape that now paralyzes the coun- 
try.” 

Pausing to speak briefly at various 
points in Ohio, Willkie made a major 
attack in Cleveland on the New Deal’s 
handling of the defense program. He 
charged that under President Roose- 
velt the international prestige of the 
United States had declined, and that 
“in the eyes of the ruthless foreign 
states we are neither a strong nation 
nor a great nation.” America’s vast 
strength, the G. O, P. nominee de- 
clared, was still “on order.” 

Several persons in Michigan ex- 
pressed their opposition to the former 
utility executive by throwing things at 
him. While riding through Detroit, 
Willkie was the target of a melon 
hurled from an office building. As 
he approached his hotel, an intoxi- 
cated stenographer employed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
dropped assorted missiles on the Will- 
kie group. Among the objects that 
came hurtling down were a telephone 
directory, a lamp shade, a chair, an 
ash tray, a bed spread, several towels, 
‘and a 5-pound metal waste basket— 
which lacerated the scalp of a 19-year- 
old girl who was seeking the nom- 
inee’s autograph. 

Later in the day, someone threw an 
orange, At Pontiac, school boys threw 
a tomato and three eggs, one of which 
spattered Mrs. Willkie. While police 
guards were increased, President 
Roosevelt lashed out at the bombard- 
ment as “reprehensible.” Any gov- 
ernment employee guilty of such “as- 
sault,” he said, should be fired, and in 
addition he urged state authorities to 
prosecute. 

Other developments of political im- 
portance last week included these: 

e Party Conventions in three states 
indicated that most previous rifts in 
both parties had been healed. At the 
New York State Republican meeting, 
such one-time Willkie opponents as 
Thomas E. Dewey and Frank E. Gan- 
nett, pledged active support to the na- 
tional ticket, as well as to Rep. Bruce 
Barton, who was nominated for the 
Senate (see page 14). New York 
Democrats—with the exception of 
James Farley, who remained icily si- 
lent on the subject—came out solidly 
for the third term, and renominated 
Senator James M. Mead. Republicans 
in Rhode Island named Lieutenant 
Governor James O. McManus for Sen- 
ator, to oppose Peter G. Gerry, who 
was renominated by Rhode Island 
Democrats. The Massachusetts G. O, P. 
pledged a vigorous drive to replace 
Democratic Senator David I. Walsh 
with its own nominee, Henry Park- 
man, Jr. 

® In the far West, Henry Wallace, 
Democratic Vice Presidential candi- 
date, followed part of the tfail previ- 
ously set by Willkie. In several 
speeches he stressed the importance 
of consolidating the Americas through 
continuance of the “good _ neighbor” 
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policy. Meanwhile the third term 
picked up new supporters. Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr., Wisconsin 
Progressive who sponsored an anti- 
third term resolution in 1928 aimed at 
the late President Coolidge, declared 
in favor of Roosevelt despite the third 
term issue, Support also came from 
Dean Acheson, former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. When Acheson 
resigned several years ago, he was 
thought to lack ‘sympathy with the 
New Deal. 
—_______-—»- 


Legion in Boston 


Last week, the usually staid Bos- 
ton, Mass., was pulling itself together 
after playing host to the 22nd national 
convention of the American Legion. 

For five days, the 60,000 visiting Le- 
gionnaires had kept the town in a tur- 
moil, The climactic parades (watched 
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Milo Warner, the Legion’s New Head 


by between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 per- 
sons) snarled traffic for blocks. 

As usual, however, the 1940 meet- 
ing of the nation’s ex-service men was 
not merely an occasion for panoply 
and horseplay. For besides enjoying 
itself, the Legion gave sober thought to 
problems of national significance. 

By far the most important action 
of the 1,451 delegates was the decision 
to end Legion support for a policy of 
strict U. S. neutrality in a warring 
world, Adopted instead was a nation- 
al defense program based on a belief 
that no legislated neutrality, no mat- 
ler how rigidly observed, could save 
the United States from aggression if 
the totalitarian nations considered it 
safe to strike. 

The new program was distinctly 
militant. It called for “every practic- 
able aid to Great Britain” as a leading 
requirement for “a sound national de- 
fense policy” and endorsed the de- 
stroyers-for-bases deal with Britain 
by urging more of the same kind of 
trading. After recommending that the 
Selective Service Act be extended to 
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provide a permanent system 
versal military training, it 
that “no more costly mistake 
be made than a program whic 
visages initial fighting upon ou 
tinental frontiers ,.. We want 
ica strong enough to meet any px Mint 
invasion before it arrives and t 

the invader back so that our } 
remain intact and our famili 


cure.” Also recommended wer: St 
pregnable fortifications at Gua: Na 
Philippines and the Panama Car KE 


Finally, to complete the switc! 
its 6-year-old “hands-off” polic) 
ward foreign affairs, the Legion 
ingly rejected a resolution for 
neutrality after a declaration ; 
one delegate that “the people of in 
ica want courage from the Am: eI 
Legion, not appeasement.” 

Coupled with this stand for a stron: -_ 
anti-appeasement foreign polic) 
the adoption of a new program { : 
combatting “subversive” el irl 
within the United States. The n: 
elected National Commander of 
Legion, Milo J. Warner, 55-ye: 
Toledo, O., Jawyer who had to «s 
up an Army career because of w« 
suffered during the First World \ 
was instructed to form the mor‘ 
1,000,000 members of the Legion int 5 
an “American Column” to combat the at 
Fifth Column, but “only as the 
larly and legally constituted aut! 


ities shall determine and dir: 
> _—___— T 
Americana— | 


Site: In York, Pa., Mr. and 
Edward Bull were proud of the |! 
they had built on a recently-purc! 
plot of ground. They moved in be! 
they found the dwelling had been 
structed on the wrong site. Thei: 
land was located 100 feet away, 

‘a a 

Bet: After his 13-year-old daugh! 
had wagered a nickel that he could 
do it, H. L. Williams, St. Louis, 


engineer, bicycled 870 miles i: 
days. He lost 27 pounds, 


- * * 


“Don’t Worry”: The Sheriff of Pih 
County, Ky., received a helpful 
from a fugitive. It said: “Dear s | P 
Wher the new jail is finished d: 
card to my wife and I'll be ba 
finish my time. Don’t worry abou! 

ww ow 

Annoyed: Because he was ann 
at his wife, a citizen of Moline, ! 
smashed a kerosene lamp agains! 
wall of his home and drove his 
mobile around the block on the 
walk, striking two poles, several sis 
and a railroad crossing abut 
Then, arrested by police, he twice 
to hang himself in the city jail. 





* 


Trip: Police who drove Joey 
around Philadelphia almost all 
looking for his home finally gav« 
Then the youngster explained: *' 
passed my house twice, but I li} 
riding.” 
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Triple Alliance 


This pact,” gloated Nazi Foreign 
\inister Joachim von Ribbentrop a 
rtnight ago, as he signed a treaty 

een Germany, Italy and Japan, “is 

litary alliance between the three 
st powerful nations on earth.” 
Nazi von Ribbentrop carefully over- 
ked a Britain which Germany had 

vet been able to lick, and a 

d States only just beginning to 

But it was true that in the past 10 

the three aggressors had done 

of the world’s land grabbing— 

Russia, a fourth, gathering up 

pieces behind Germany in a fran- 

(fort to put space between herself 

he rampaging Reich. 

vever, although the three land- 

bing powers had, in their tri- 
tite treaty, outlined their plans for 

ling up the world, it was signifi- 
that the ambitious scheme came 
ime when all three powers were 
ist temporarily stalled in their 
ible of conquest. And that made 

m that the pact was little more 

i piece of bold bluster which, by 

sing two wars into one, proved at 

that the present war was a true 

i war, 


—Text of the Axis Treaty 


HE governments of Germany, 
| italy and Japan, considering it as 
ndition precedent of any lasting 
ce that all nations of the world be 
en each its own proper place, have 
ided to stand by and cooperate 
th one another in regard to their 
rts in Greater East Asia and re- 
of Europe respectively wherein 
their prime purpose to establish 
| maintain a new order of things 
ulated to promote the mutual 
perity and welfare of the peo- 
concerned. 
Furthermore, it is the desire of the 
e governments to extend coopera- 
to such nations in other spheres 
the world as may be inclined to 
forth endeavors along lines simi- 
to their own, in order that their 
timate aspirations for world peace 
thus be realized. 
\ccordingly, the governments of 
many, Italy and Japan have agreed 
follows: . 


ARTICLE ONE 
ipan recognizes and respects the 
lership of Germany and Italy in 
tblishment of a new order in 
pe. 

ARTICLE TWO 
rmany and Italy recognize and 
ect the leadership of Japan in 


stablishment of a new order in 
ter East Asia. 


ARTICLE THREE 


rmany, Italy and Japan agree to 
erate in their efforts on afore- 
lines. They further undertake 
sist one another with ail politi- 
conomic and military 


means 
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The treaty (see box) was signed in 
the gilded Hall of Ambassadors of the 
new chancellery at Berlin, with Adolf 
Hitler looking on, At a large table fac- 
ing 200 members of the press and the 
military and diplomatic corps, von 
Ribbentrop, his Italian counterpart, 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, and Japanese 
Ambassador Saburo Kurusu’ each 
scribbled his signature to three copies 
of the document. And as each made a 
speech in his native tongue, Hitler, the 
treaty’s godfather, listened fascinated 
to Ambassador Kurusu’s sing-song, 

The pact, signed shortly before the 
second anniversary of the Munich 
pact and the fifth anniversary of 
Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia, had two 
main points: (1) It recognized the 
Axis powers’ “leadership in establish- 
ment of a new order in Europe” and 
Japan’s “in the establishment of a new 
order in Greater East Asia,” and (2) il 
pledged the signatories to fight if 
either were “attacked by a power not 
at present involved” in their wars. 

Only one other nation was named in 
the treaty—Soviet Russia, whom the 
three allies would like to draw into 
their orbit or keep neutral until they 
can deal with her separately. The 
treaty stated that it did not “in any 


when one of the three contracting 
powers is attacked by a power at 
present not involved in the European 
war or in the Chinese-Japanese 
conflict. 


ARTICLE FOUR 


With the view to implementing the 
present pact, joint technical commis- 
sions, members which are to be ap- 
pointed by the respective govern- 
ments of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
will meet without delay. 


ARTICLE FIVE 
Germany, Italy and Japan affirm 
that the aforesaid terms do not in 
any way affect the political status 
which exists at present between each 
of the three contracting parties and 
Soviet Russia. 


ARTICLE SIX 

The present pact shall come into 
effect immediately upon signature and 
shall remain in force ten years from 
the date of its coming into force. At 
the proper time before expiration of 
said terms the high contracting par- 
ties shall at the request of any of 
them enter into negotiations for its 
renewal. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, 
duly authorized by their respective 
governments, have signed this pact 
and have affixed hereto their sig- 
natures, 

Done in triplicate at Berlin, the 
27th day of September, 1940, in the 
eighteenth yvear of the Fascist era, 
corresponding to the 27th day of the 
ninth month of the fifteenth year of 
Showa (the reign of Emperor Hi- 
rohito). 

























Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


Japan Pulled for the Axis 
way” affect agreements the three 
powers have with Russia, 

But even upon Russia, as upon the 
rest of the world, the pact served 
notice that the Triple Alliance claimed 
the right to carve up the world as it 
sees fit. And though the United States 
was not mentioned, the treaty was 
aimed particularly at her, and its 
meaning was as blunt as a rifle butt. 
Confronting Washington with the fact 
of a world war designed to make the 
whole planet spoils for the totalitar- 
ian states, the pact in effect said: 
“Take it and like it—or else!” 

Said von Ribbentrop: “Any state 
which should have any intention to 
interfere with the final stage of the 
solving of this problem (a new world 
order) will encounter the whole 
massed energy of three peoples of 
more than 250,000,000.” 


. .. Threat to the U. S. 


That was still diplomatic language. 
Less guarded statements in Berlin and 
Rome made it obvious that by having 
Japan growl at the United States from 
across the Pacific, the Axis powers 
hoped to keep the U, S. Navy immobil- 
ized in that ocean and frighten Amer- 
ica out of aiding a Britain which 
had so far proved too tough for them. 
When asked what sort of aid to Brit- 
ain would be considered an attack, 
Nazi sources replied that it would de- 
pend on whether such help “is likely 
to affect decisively the progress of the 
war.” 

To make sure that no American 
would miss the point, official and semi- 
official comment made the threat more 
plain. A Nazi Foreign Office spokes- 
man told reporters that the treaty was 
aimed at “the group of war-mongers 
surrounding President Roosevelt .. . 
who lack the spirit which animates 
this meeting.” The responsible Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt demanded that 
the U. S, “take a definite stand rela- 
tive to the conflict.”. Asahi, influential 
Japanese paper, drilled the point 
home again: “It now seems inevitable 
that a clash will occur between a 
Japan determined to establish a 

















































































































sphere of self-sufficien¢y and a United 
States equally determined to meddle.” 

In Washington, soft-spoken Cor- 
dell Hull merely commented dryly: 
“The reported agreement does not... 
substantially alter a situation which 
has existed for several years” (see 
page 4). But other observers saw sig- 
nificant facts behind this first treaty 
in history expressly aimed at the U. S. 


... What About Russia? 


Russia, by one of history’s smooth- 
est double crosses, was now put on 
the same spot from which she had ex- 
tricated Germany with the Soviet- 
Nazi pact of 1939. In the words of the 
London Soviet embassy: “Now Russia 
is confronted with heavily armed na- 
tions on her eastern and western 
boundaries—nations which in_ the 
past were always Russia’s enemies.” 
A rash of effusive statements about 
Russia in the Nazi press did not cover 
the fact that Germany had recently 
acquired the right to move troops 
through Finland—troops which could 
be used against the U.S. S. R. It was 
rumored that Russia had moved 1,000,- 
000 armed men into the Baltic States. 


The best that Russia could expect, 
even if she signed a new pact with old 
enemy Japan, might be concessions on 
the Japanese-Soviet border, And even 
if Russia went the whole hog in sign- 
ing up with the Triple Alliance, as 
the Nazis were rumoring she would, 
that would be no guarantee that Ger- 
many would not turn to rend her. 

Japan, punch-drunk after three 
years of so far fruitless conquest in 
China, had taken one of the biggest 
gambles of her career. She could help 
Germany and Italy by taking on Brit- 
ain or the U. S., but they could not help 
her unless and until Great Britain 
were knocked out. 

The only aid which the Axis could 
now render Japan, observers said, 
would be to get Russia to cease sending 
arms to China, Another scrap of com- 
fort Germany did throw her, before 
the treaty was signed. Under Nazi 
pressure, Marshal Petain ordered 
French Indo-China to let 6,000 Japan- 
ese troops garrison that country. Jap- 
an immediately violated this agree- 
ment by rushing thousands more 
troops into the country. 


. .. Japan’s Gamble 


But Japan was gambling with these 
profits against the terrible losses 
which an aroused America could in- 
flict. The “China incident” had al- 
ready bled Japan’s economy white. 
Recently President Roosevelt tied off 
another artery by banning exports of 
scrap iron and steel, 90 per cent of 
which Japan buys from the U. S, At 
the same time he pumped a $25,000,- 
000 credit to China, 

Between them, it was believed, Brit- 
ain and the United States could starve 
Japan’s economic and military sys- 
tems to death. Last week talk of such 
action was in the air, especially the 
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hint that the U. S. might share Brit- 
ain’s mighty naval base at Singapore. 

Last week, after Emperor Hirohito 
had issued a rescript proclaiming 
Japan’s duty “to make the world one 
household,” Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka blandly asked: “Why should 
America be either excited or irritated 
by this arrangement?” 

The answer was written plain in 
the treaty itself. It told the United 
States to cash in her chips as a world 
power, and prepare to join the penny 
ante game in which the Triple Alliance 
would let the little fellows indulge. 

But the Triple Alliance had over- 
looked a simple rule of poker, which 
is never to bet with all your cards 
showing. The most obvious card last 
week was the fact that the Axis and 
Japan had merged their two wars into 
one world war while they were bog- 
ged down on all fronts. Britain was 
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Chamberlain Resigned (Col. 3) 


not yet bombed into helplessness or 
invaded. Italy was still stalled on the 
western fringes of the Egyptian desert. 
While Japan was spreading her war 
in the Orient, the Eighth Route Army 
was successfully attacking the Japan- 
ese in North China. 

A significant fact in Europe was that 
despite the widely-heralded visit of 
Ramon Serrano Suner, Dictator~Fran- 
co’s brother-in-law, to Berlin and 
Kome, Spain had pleaded off entering 
the war—perhaps even from letting 
Nazi troops enter Spain to attack 
Gibraltar. Rome’s cover-up rumors 
that Spain would help incite the Arabs 
against the British could not silence 
the plaint of one Spanish spokesman: 
“Spain wants peace and dreads be- 
coming involved in foreign complica- 
tions.” 

But the Triple Alliance could write 
off Spain as already in the bag. The 
gun they pulled last week was aimed 
to prevent America from helping the 
only two intended victims yet to hold 
out against them—Britain and China. 
Meantime in the background gleamed 
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the bones of 16 states, conque: 
dismembered in the past five y: 
the totalitarian powers—states 
had failed to help one another. 


cee New Turn 


Last week, as tides ran lo 
October waves ran high in the ( , 
nel, making invasion improba! ' 
year, Britons felt that they had ' 
ed another turning point in th 
There were shifts at home and a 

Neville Chamberlain, the “gr: 
peaser” who engineered the \ 
agreement, was at last out of th 
inet, having resigned because o! . 
health. His resignation as 
President of the Council bro 
general cabinet shake-up, with 
getting a bigger share in the g 
ment. Home Secretary Sir Jo! 
derson, Minister of Home S« 
was given Chamberlain’s job, 
labor leader Herbert Morris« 
moved from Supplies Minist 
Home Security. 

Labor Minister Ernest Bevin, 
former head of the Transport 
ers, and Chancellor of the Exc 
Sir Kignsley Wood were tak« 
the enlarged inner war cabinet. \ 

Laborite, Major Clement Att 
mained as leader of the House of 
mons. While there were other c! 
more important ones were ru » 
Aircraft Production Minister i 
Beaverbrook, it was said, wou! u 
come deputy Prime Minister. 





... Winter Wor Britt 
Last week Nazi officials were |! 
ing that “General Winter” woul: Ves 


be fighting for them. And whil 
was an admission of partial Ge) 
failure, there was enough truth . 
to worry the new Cabinet. Thou: . 
lighter raids,-in which the Ge: 
said they were using fighters as | 
ers, might not this winter bring « sO 
to more than 1,000 a month in Lond 
alone, as they did in Septembe te 
October, German raids might w: cr 
crease Britain’s death-by-diseas: AC 

London health has remained ne 
markably good so far. But } sb: 
Londoners, spending night after nic”! 101 
in damp, overcrowded cellars, a) or 
evitably ripening for infection 
epidemics. To cope with the L: 
shelter problem, Churchill two ° pel 
ago appointed Admiral Sir Ed Ss 
Evans, hero of the last war. 

Bombs, blockade and war, th: 
ish claimed, were draining G ne 
resources, particularly oil su) d 
And though the blockade will 
Germany this winter, Britain li 
also feel the pinch of the | = 
er-blockade. Two weeks ago, fi 
ample, Britain lost 131,857 to aca 
shipping, more than during the ; 2 DM 
of submarine warfare in April, 19!/ 
Because they might help in break" 
this new submarine campaign, Brilo's 
cheered stoutly when the first four ©! 
the fleet of 50 former American ‘* 
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vers steamed into port. 
he destroyers may also become 
ful this winter in the Mediterra- 
British official circles last week 
there was “no doubt” that Nazi 
‘rs were now directing the Ital- 
in Egypt, and that German sold- 
had been transferred to Italy, in 
aration for a Mediterranean cam- 
on. Under his new alliance with 
in Adolf Hitler, stopped at the bul- 
; of Britain, seemed determined 
to attempt severing her empire 


ce 


_..Africa: “Poor Fish” 


dreds of spectators on historic 
Carmel strained their necks 
day ‘last week to watch Italran 
inake their 10th attempt to 
Haifa, important British oil 
n Palestine. 
the joy of the spectators, a with- 
anti-aircraft fire forced the big 
ers to squirm and flee, dropping 
if their deadly missiles into the 
\fter the raid Arab fishing craft 
out and hauled in thousands of 
illed by the bombs. Arab fish 
ets then resounded with vendors’ 
of “Mussolini’s poor fish.” 
ile the Mediterranean and Afri- 
scenes of war were relatively 
ill week, marked principally by 
ocal Anglo-Italian bombings, the 
fish vendors’ cries seemed ap- 
ible, at least momentarily, to 
s inactive forces in both these 
is, For on all fronts last week the 
tish dealt out more to the Italians 
they received. 
spite the fact that Italian Marshal 
Graziani and his 250,000 troops drove 
iles into the Egyptian desert two 
s ago, his campaign to capture 
Suez Canal remained stalled af 
S sarrani. Italians excused Grazi- 
long halt by claiming he was 
solidating his positions before 
ng on. But as Graziani “consoli- 
d,” the British bombed and blasted 
oncentrations and exposed com- 
ications while taking advantage 
he stall to strengthen their own 
es and positions in Egypt. 
‘Moreover, Graziani’s supplies were 
ted running low—supplies which 
was unable to replenish imme- 
ly because, as Rome estimated, 
er cent of Britain’s naval strength 
concentrated in the Mediterra- 
Evidence that this strength was 
than maintaining British control 
ie “Italian lake” was seen in the 
ising number of British and neu- 
companies resuming shipping 
lules on the Mediterranean. 
en in the reciprocal bombings, 
ltalian High Command acknowl- 
i that the British had struck tell- 
lows against Fascist bases aH the 
from Libya and Egypt to Ethi- 
During the raids on Ethiopia 
British mistakenly bombed Dji- 
in French Somaliland. London’s 
pt apology and promise to pay 
iges, however, served to ease the 
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tension between the Vichy govern- 
ment and Britain which grew out of 
the Dakar fiasco (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
5). But while Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
leader of the “free French” forces in 
Britain, took full responsibility for 
the failure at Dakar, the British still 
smarted under that defeat. As they 
saw it,.the Dakar fiasco not only cost 
them casualties and damaged ships, 
but damaged prestige. 





. . . Norway and Denmark 
Last April Germany invaded Den- 
mark and Norway, peaceful little 
Scandinavian monarchies ruled re- 
spectively by brothers Christian X 
and Haakon VII, Pretext for invasion 
was that the then Allies, Britain and 
France, planned to occupy them to at- 
tack Germany. Hopelessly defenseless 
against the Nazi war machine, Den- 
mark gave up without a struggle. But 
Norway, though her strategic coastal 
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Quisling Began Nazifying Norway 


defenses had been crippled by traitors, 
resisted for a while. 

By last week it seemed that the dif- 
ference between Denmark’s meek sub- 
mission and Norway’s brief resistance 
would be the difference between some 
small measure of independence and 
complete subjugation or annexation. 
For last fortnight, on orders from Ber- 
lin, Joseph Terboven, Nazi High Com- 
missioner of conquered Norway, pro- 
claimed the end of the monarchy and 
parliamentary government in Norway. 
Exiled King Haakon, presumably still 
in England, was removed as chief of 
state, the succession line broken and 
the aging King’s family deprived of 
the privileges and powers of royalty. 

In addition, all political parties in 
Norway were abolished and Maj. Vid- 


kun Quisling, the Norwegian Nazi 
whose name became synonymous 


with traitor during the German in- 
vasion, was named the sole political 
leader, With the aid of Terboven’s 
new government, 15 “Commissars of 
State Counselors,” Quisling immedi- 
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ately began a policy of ruthless nazi- 
fication of Norway. 

While Terboven declared that here- 
after Norway would be neither a mon- 
archy nor a German protectorate, he 
failed to reveal the Nazi secret of the 
little country’s exact fate. But Quis- 
ling let out a hint as to what it might 
be—if Germany wins the European 
war. At Oslo Quisling declared: “We 
shall come to an understanding with 
our great German brother nations, 
and, within this big Germanic league, 
we are destined to have a leading posi- 
as 

Meanwhile, the Nazis showed re- 
markable forbearance toward Den- 
mark. Although an official celebration 
of King Christian’s 70th birthday was 
barred, they allowed the Danes to 
stage demonstrations of loyalty to 
their popular ruler. Despite this small 
token of independence, however, the 
Danes were still gloomy. Not only 
did the action in Norway increase 
their uncertainty in the future, not- 
withstanding oft-repeated Nazi dis- 
avowals of any intention to dominate 
occupied nations permanently, but 
their country, once one of the world’s 
foremost agricultural areas, overflow- 
ing with foodstuffs, had been forced 


to adopt strict food rationing, 
>= 


War Sidelialite— 


® An English youth who landed in 
a Canadian port and thought it was 
America was soon corrected by an- 
other traveler who pointed out that 
Canada was in North America but was 
not America. “I dare say you are 
right,” said the first one after a pause. 
“Dashed if I can see one gangster like 
they show in the cinema.” 


@ A German mechanic who lost his 
watch in a battle during the First 
World War has had it returned. An- 
other German found it during a recent 
battle on the Somme and traced the 
owner through an engraving on the 
back. A second engraving showed that 
it had been used during the interim by 
a Frenchman. 


© Sea gulls in England often create 
a bedlam with their shrill cries sev- 
eral minutes before an air-raid warn- 
ing. They are said to be able to detect 
approaching planes more quickly than 
anti-aircraft observers, 


® A scarcity of coal has boomed 
the sale in Switzerland of a tool which 
compresses paper into small balls for 
use as fuel. 


® Dogs, which are barred from 
public shelters in London, are to be 
protected by special air-raid huts, The 
first of these, recently opened, houses 
36 dogs in separate compartments. 


e Fuehrer Adolf Hitler has an- 
nounced that he will act as god-father 
to all babies born during air raids in 
the elaborate maternity ward that has 
been constructed at his orders three 
stories under his new Chancellery. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Bankers on Debt 


Three thousand of the nation’s top- 
flight money-changers grappled with 
a difficult problem last fortnight at the 
66th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

As always, they were opposed to 
any enlargement of the Federal debt 
as something likely to lead to govern- 
ment bankruptcy. At the same time, 
they were heartily in favor of the 
government’s huge national defense 
program—for which the government 
must spend billions of dollars, and 
hence plunge deeper into debt. 

To resolve this vexing inconsistency 
in their own minds, the bankers sug- 
gested that the defense program be 
financed from private sources as much 
as possible, thus allowing Federal 
agencies to curtail public spending. 
Instead of the government making 
loans to defense industries for plant 
expansion, the bankers volunteered to 
make the loans themselves—provided 
they were safeguarded against serious 
losses. In this way, the bankers 
thought, the government could be re- 
lieved of much of the financial bur- 
den. 











ge oe 


Steel for Brazil 


In Washington one day last fort- 
night, not long after President Roose- 
velt had signed a bil) expanding the 
lending authority of the Export-Im- 
port Bank by $500,000,000, Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones and 
Dr. Guilherme Guinle, prominent Bra- 
zilian industrialist, sat down together 
and quietly scratched their signatures 
on an agreement. 

As a result of that action, there was 
rejoicing last week both in Washing- 
ton and the Brazilian capital of Rio 
de Janeiro, for the agreement not only 
promised an economic upsurge for the 
huge South American nation (it is 
larger by 250,000 square miles than 
the continental United States) but 
marked another victory for this coun- 
try in its efforts to halt totalitarian 
inroads in South America, 

Brazil is rich in iron ore. But 
through lack of financing and political 
complications, Brazilians have never 
been able to exploit these resources 
to solve their foremost industrial 
problem—the manufacture of steel, a 
great portion of which has had to be 
imported. Steel-hungry Germany and 
Japan have tried to entice the govern- 
ment of Getulio Vargas into an agree- 
ment offering aid, ‘but Vargas, well 
aware that political pressure often 
follows totalitarian economic conces- 
sions, preferred to play ball with the 
United States, 

After negotiations with the U. S. 
Steel C orporation fell flat, Vargas sent 
a commission, under the leadership of 
Guinle, to Washington to negotiate a 
U. S. loan, and the agreement signed 








~—Random Statistics 


ITH a population of 1,754,355 
shown in a recent census, 
Mexico City is now the second larg- 
est city in Latin America. Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, is first with 2,317,- 
755 and Rio de Janiero, Brazil, third 
with 1,711,466 population ... e 
More than 300,000 motorboats are 
now registered in the United States. 
In addition to these, officials esti- 
mate, there may be 200,000 unregis- 
tered boats and 200,000 outboard 
motors in use . @ According to 
industrial estimates, there are more 
than 225,000 miles of underground 
oil, gasoline and natural gas lines 
in the U. S.... @ Although the 
average gasoline tax paid in 50 rep- 
resentative American cities has in- 
creased from 6c in 1919 to 5.92¢ 
today, the average price of gasoline 
in those same cities had declined 
from almost 25%c in 1919 to 18%2c 
today. 





last fortnight was the result. By its 
terms, the Export-Import Bank grant- 
ed a loan of $20,000,000 to Brazil to 
help her set up her own steel industry. 
To this sum, the Brazilian government. 
will add $25,000,000 of its own funds. 
In return, the United States will have 
a measure of control over the Brazil- 
ian enterprise, 

Economically, construction of the 
steel industry (work probably will be 
completed in two and a half years) 
was expected to make Brazil semi- 
independent of foreign steel imports 
and to help her tap more of her vast 
interior resources through the con- 
struction of railroads, Politically, the 
agreement was regarded as a Signifi- 
cant step designed to keep Brazilian 
steel out of the hands of the Germans 
or Japanese, while at the same time 
making Brazil a potent factor in the 


defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
Briefs 


G During the last quarter of 1940, 
cash income from farm marketing is 
not expected to be any larger—and 
inay even be slightly smaller—than in 
the last four months of 1939, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
predicts. But the total cash farm in- 
come for this year will be about 
$8,900,000,000, compared to $8,540,)00,- 
000 last year. 


@ Food sales in chain stores and 
among “more aggressive” merchants 
in the big cities have increased from 
8 to 10 per cent over last year the 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion reports, Rural grocers are sell- 
ing from 4 to 5 per cent more, 


@ The leading vegetable-producing 
state in the country is California, ac- 
cording to the Federal-State crop re- 
porting service. In 1939 the value of 
California’s commercial truck crop 
was 887,995,000—or nearly three times 
as much as its closest competitor, 
Florida, which harvested $33,334,000 
worth of vegetables. Ranking after 
Florida were New York, New Jersey 
and Texas, third, fourth and fifth. 
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“€ DUCATION 
“Anarchy” in the Ozarks 


Almost since the day of its fou 
in 1923, Commonwealth Collec 
had trouble. To its 320-acre tra 
Mena, in the Ozark Mountains 
kansas, have come numerous i} 

gators, all vaguely suspecting t! 
stitution of promoting such dox 
as free love, nudism, Communis) 
atheism. 

Through it all, Commonweal! 
stoutly denied such charges, ass 
that it existed simply as a “no 
tional labor school... offering « 
in union methods, economics, h 
of labor, office techniques”—an« 
thing else required to turn youn 
ple into efficient labor organiz: 

But last week, after emergi: 
scathed from many a battle, Co 
wealth College was in serious tf: 
Accused of “anarchy”—a misd« 
or in Arkansas—it was found 
by a justice of the peace and 
$2,500. For most colleges, the r: 
of such a sum would present no 
lem. To Commonwealth, whos: 
than 100 students pay little « 
tuition, the fine represented a stax. 
ing financial blow. 

According to the evidence, | 
monwealth had failed to displ: 
American flag, thus flouting Ark 
law governing institutions of | 
ing, For this defect it was fined 
In the cornerstone of the « 
tower building, it was charged, 
been found an illegal emblen 
Communist hammer and sickle. 
this breach of the peace it wa 
sessed $1,000. It was fined a: 
$1,000 for allegedly circulating 
versive pamphlets. 

It was understood that the 
intended to appeal to the circuit 


School Shorts 


@ A survey of 250,000 class! 
in 40 states and the District of C 
bia reveals that only 12 per cent 
rooms are adequately lighted, a 
ing to the Illuminating Engin: 
Society. 














q This month all boys and 
aided by the National Youth A: 
istration will be required to 
that they are neither Nazis nor ‘ 
munists. Taking the oath wi 
about 800,000 individuals, of 
nearly 500,000 are students in 
school or college. Those wh: 
known to belong to subversive < 
izations, or who refuse to swear 
allegiance to the United States. 
no longer receive N, Y. A, aid. 


@ Professor Samuel Cheste: 

of the University of California. 
“completely disowned and disin! 
ed” his son Kenneth for being 
avowed Communist. The son, w! 
campaign manager for the Commu 
arty of Alameda County, Calif.. 
teaching assistant at the university. 
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“SCI. MEDICINE 


Transparent Woman 


eral years ago a woman of 28 
red the University of Illinois Med- 
School research hospital. She was 
ring from a fistula, an opening in 
ibdominal wall. To close it two 
itions were necessary. 

first operation, by which Dr. 
les B. Puestow isolated the as 
ig colon, left a “window” of co 
embrane, like living sausage cas- 
through which the physicians 
| observe the actions of her in- 
es. Would she defer the second 
ition, the doctors asked, to give 
ce this unusual opportunity to 
the intestines in action? The 
t consented, 

two years, the Medical School 
ted last week, the patient’s in- 








had no more privacy than a 
ish bowl. Willingly she submit- 
to being dosed with drugs, or 


owed nauseating compounds. Af 
vo years the second operation to 
the fistula was performed and 
Medical School reported some of 
dings. 
igs which stimulate the large in- 
e inhibit the small one, and vice 
i, they reported. This, the doc 
said, explained why some ,pa 
s suffer gas pains after surgery, 
e morphine, a standard drug after 
very, stimulates the small intestine 
paralyzes the colon. Pituitary 
ss stimulate the colon but inhibit 
small intestine. No compounds 
found to stimulate both simul- 


usly, the report said. 
5 aR Ae, 2 
lle . ’ 9 . 
Sleeping Beauty's” Brain 
rly in October, 1937, Patricia 
lire, the “Sleeping Beauty” of Oak 
[ll., died after a five-year attack 
leeping sickness, or chronic en- 
ilitis. Drs. Richard B. Richter 
fugene F, Traut obtained permis 
to dissect her brain. Last week 
report, holding some hope for fu- 
sufferers, was made publie by the 
ican Medical Association, in 
e Archives of Neurology and 
hiatry it had been published. 
1932, after an attack of influenza, 
ia, a healthy, outdoors girl of 26, 
suffering from drowsy spells. 
She fell into a slumber from 
h, after five years, only death re- 
d her. In their study of Patricia’s 
Drs. Richter and Traut made 
ajor findings: 
Damage to the hypothalmus, a 
of the forebrain, is the lesion (in- 
responsible for pathological 
in human beings as well as in 
imental animals. 
Chronic epidemic encephalitis is 
sisting inflammatory disease, and 
due to a single original infec- 
The doctors could not discover 
irus which had caused the dis- 
or how it spread. 
imming up their findings for lay- 








———— 
International 


Mrs. Lindbergh: A Mother Again 


men, Dr. Morris Fishbein of the A. M. 
4. concluded: “Because inflammatory 
conditions may lend themselves to 
treatment ...a means of treating 
chronic encephalitis may be found.” 
He indicated that experiments to treat 
brain inflammation with  sulfanila- 
mide may be attempted. 


+ + 


Capsules 


G In Columbia, S. C., two surgeons 
recently removed the entire hip joint 
and upper part of the thigh from a 
224-pound Negro, and inserted a meta!- 
lic hip. The new hip was hand-made 
by one of the surgeons from vitallium, 
an alloy of cobalt chromium. The op 
eration required three hours. 


q Long-lived parents produce more 
male offspring than short-lived ones, 
reports Dr. Philip S. Lawrence of 
Johns Hopkins University, in Human 
Biology, after a study of thousands of 
cases, 


——Science Facts 


OTENONE, a highly poisonou 
R insecticide which is harmless to 
birds and animals, has been disco, 
ered to abound in the American 
weed known as “devil’s shoestring.” 


At present the U. S. imports 7,000,- 


000 pounds a year of other roots 
from which rotenone is derived 

e “Test tube wildcatters” are 
convinced that new oil fields can 
be located by chemical and specto- 
graphic analysis of the ground 
through which oil gas has leaked 

@ Naval Observatory time is 
constantly checked by more than 


200 “clock stars,”’ whose movements 
have been plotted for centuries. As 
the stars cross the telescope, they 
the exact time by breaking 
an electrical circuit e@ Some- 
thing of a record as a blood donor 
is held by Georg Rumbach of Frei- 
burg, Germany, who recently gave 


record 


his 300th transfusion. In all, he 
has donated 125 quarts of blood 
@ The lowest weather tem- 


perature ever recorded in the U. S. 
was 66 below, in 
on Feb. 9, 


Yellowstone Park 
1933. 
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NAMES 


A daughter weighing seven pounds, 
nine ounces, was born in New York 
last week to ANNE SPENCER MOR- 
ROW LINDBERGH, wife of the noted 
flier. The infant was the couple’s first 
daughter, their fourth child, 


Married at East Hampton, N. Y., last 
week were VINCENT ASTOR, one of 
the nation’s wealthiest men, and Miss 











MARY BENEDICT CUSHING, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
famous brain surgeon, and sister of 


Mrs. Betsey Cushing Roosevelt, form- 
er wife of James Roosevelt, eldest son 
of the President. Astor was divorced 
last September by his first wife on 
charges of mental cruelty after 26 
marriage. 


vears of 


Granting a divorce to actress HEDY 
LAMARR from her husband, writer- 
producer GENE MARKEY, on grounds 
of cruelty, a Hollywood, Calif. jurist 


asked the Viennese-born brunet how 
long she had known Markey before 
they were married on March 4, 1939. 
“Much too short,” she said. “Only 


about four weeks.” The judge replied: 
“TI think that’s the answer. You better 
take more than four weeks next time.” 


. * . 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., District Attor- 
ney WILLIAM O’DWYER'’s drive to 
smash Murder, Inc.—-the underworld 


ring specializing in wholesale murder 
advanced another step forward 
when two killers for the combination 


MARTIN (“Buggsy”) GOLDSTEIN 
and HARRY (“Pittsburgh Phil’) 


STRASS—were sentenced to die in the 
electric chair during the week of Nov. 
1 for the slaying of another under- 
world character. Previously, O’Dwy- 
er’s investigation had resulted in the’ 
death sentence for two other mem- 
bers of the gang, (“Happy”) Maione 
and Frank (“The Dasher”) Abban- 


dando. 


. . . 


Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN, famous 
exiled scientist, was finally 
sworn in last week as a citizen of the 
United States in naturalization cere- 
monies at Trenton, N. J. Naturalized 
with the scientist, now teaching at 
Princeton University, Princeton, N, J., 
were his step-daughter, Mrs. Margot 
Einstein, and his secretary, Miss Hel- 
ene Dukas. “Today,” said Einstein, 
proudly commenting on the fact that 
he had at last become an American, 
“lama Yankee.” 

In a New York City court, JOSEPH 
IE. McWILLIAMS, anti-Semitic street 
orator, was sentenced to 75 days in the 
workhouse for making violent attacks 
on Jews in a street-corner harangue. 
sefore the sentence, McWilliams, who 
had unsuccessfully sought a Republi- 
can nomination to Congress, had been 
tested by psychiatrists, at the court’s 
direction, for insanity. They found 
him “not feeble-minded,” 


German 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





How fast do torpedoes travel in the 
water? 


@ Most modern type torpedoes can 
be adjusted before being launched, 
making their speed vary according to 
the distance they are to travel. For 
instance, the most powerful types— 
about 21 inches ijn diameter and more 
than 20 feet long—can travel through 
water for approximately six miles at 
a maximum speed of 30 miles an hour 
before their power is spent. If ad- 
justed for a shorter distance, however, 
the same torpedo will travel for one, 
two or three miles at a speed of 40 
miles or better an hour. 


* *. * 


Congressmen reportedly want to adjourn 
so that they can go back home and “mend 
their fences.” What does this expression 
mean and how did it originate? 


e A politician is said to be mending 
or fixing his fences when he goes back 
to his home state or Congressional dis- 
trict to look after his political interests, 
particularly to work for his re-election 
to office. The expression supposedly 
originated with John Sherman, one- 
time Secretary of the Treasury and 
brother of the famous Union General 
who led the march through Georgia. 
In May, 1879, he went back to his 
hometown of Mansfield, O., and found 
many fences on his farm down. Co- 
incidentally, there was speculation as 
to whether he would be a candidate 
for governor of Ohio. To quiet this 
talk, he made a short speech in a 
local hotel. Denying that he had come 
west “seeking the nomination for gov- 
ernor,” he declared: “I came purely on 
private business—to repair my fences 
and look after neglected property.” 
Though Sherman meant literally what 
he said about repairing fences, report- 
ers thought he was speaking figura- 
tively, taking it to mean that he was 
looking after his “political” fences. 
Since then, as a result, when politi- 
cians go home to “mend their fences,” 
they go home to strengthen their po- 
sition with the voters. 


Recently Senator Claude Pepper was 
hung in effigy on the U. S. Capitol lawn. 
How did this custom originate? 


@ Today hanging in efligy—hanging 
a figure representing some person—is 
a sign of disapproval or dislike (Sena- 
tor Pepper was hung in effigy for back- 
ing the conscription bill). Its origin, 
however, lies deep in ancient witch- 
craft, when it was believed that pun- 
ishment inflicted on the effigy, usually 
a small doll or wax figure, would be 
transferred to the person it represent- 
ed. Pins stuck into an effigy were 
supposed to bring pain to the person; 
a Wax figure melted by a candle would 
cause the enemy to dwindle away 
with a wasting sickness. In Scotland, 
clay figures were frequently put in 





brooks, and the enemy’s life would be 
wasted as the clay washed away. In 
17th century France punishment by 
effigy was a recognized practice. In 
1639, after the Duke de LaValette had 
escaped to England, his effigy was 
solemnly beheaded in three French 
cities. Even today the superstition of 
punishment by effigy has not vanished. 


* * * 


Before the recent U. S. embargo, Japan 
got 90 per cent of her scrap iron and steel 
from the United States. What weapons 
can the Japanese make from each ton 
of scrap metal? 


e U.S. Army ordnance officers have 
estimated that a choice of any of the 
following weapons may be manufac- 
tured from each ton of scrap iron: 





ards, the average anti-aircraft sh: 

blown into approximately 2,500 f; 
ments, many of them small and ;; 
tively harmless. Occasionally, h 
ever, large fragments fall with vel 

enough to damage buildings and « 

serious or even fatal injury. 


> * ~ 


What is the “Flag of the Americas 


@e The “Flag of the Ameri 
though not strictly official, is a 
of tentative flag of all the Pan A 
ican nations of the Western He: 
phere, including the U.S. Designe: 
an Uruguayan, the emblem was | 
unfurled in Montevideo on Octobe: 
1932, and at that time was called 
“Flag of the Spanish Race.” Then 
Seventh International Conferenc: 
American States, held in Montevi 
in December, 1933, adopted it a 
“symbol of the Americas,” in the bi 
that it might help to develop a sp 
of unity among the peoples of |! 
hemisphere. The flag is white, s 





Internat 


Out of Such Scrap as This, Japan Can Fashion Many Death-Dealing Things 


twelve machine guns, one 75-milli- 
meter field gun, the carriage for a 75- 
mm. field gun, nine 500-pound demo- 
lition bombs, or one 2,000-pound, 16- 
inch battleship-piercing shell. 


. * * 


Which is more fattening, potatoes or 
white bread? 


e Contrary to common impression, 
bread is more fattening than potatoes. 
Dieticians claim that a pound of white 
bread and butter will affect the waist- 
line more noticeably than four pounds 
of potatoes, 


What happens to the shrapnel shot into 
the skies by anti-aircraft guns? 


@ What goes up must come down. 
Thus shell fragments from anti-aircraft 
fire fall like hail over the areas from 
which the shells are fired. This is 
one of the reasons for air-raid alarms— 
to clear the streets and surrounding 
zones of people who might otherwise 
be injured by the falling fragments. 
According to the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 


bolizing peace. On the white f 
there are three purple crosses, in 
memberance of the three carave! 
Columbus. These crosses are of 
same curved shape (pattee) as th 
carried on the sails of Columb 
ships. Behind the central cross, w! 
is larger than the two others, the! 
a bronze Sun of the Incas, comme 
rating all the native Indian race 
the American continent. The leg: 
which for heraldic reasons does 
appear on the flag itself, comprises 
four words: Justice, Peace, | 
and Brotherhood 


What is the origin of the British 
name “John Bull’’? 


@ Origin of “John Bull” has 
traced to a book entitled The Hist 
of John Bull by John Arbuthnot, S 
tish humorist, published in 1712. | 
satire portrays John Bull as a «2 
natured, portly and bullheaded fel! 
Since then the term has come to typ! 
any individual Englishman or, 
especially, the British Empire itself 
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HIS winter, you needn’t fuss with coal, 
wood, ashes, soot, dirt and nuisance. 
Now you can enjoy clean, convenient oi/ 
heat — greater comfort—at a lower cost 
than ever before . . . thanks to Duo-Therm’s 


azing new Power-Air!* 


Drives “fireside warmth” to every corner! 
Duo-Therm’s Power-Air drives heat all 
ough your house—makes heat circulate 
ter—warms far corners! Heat is forced 
the floors! You get more uniform comfort 


our rooms from top to bottom! 


This is the ordinary way! Many heaters 
nd heat up—where it “‘loafs’’ on your 
eiling. Result: cold, drafty floors and hot 
lings. Note the actual test figures—33° 


fference between floor and ceiling! 





1940, Motor Wheel Corp. 


*Patent api i for 


New All-Weather 


DUO-THERM 


Fuel Oil Circulating Heaters 


(7S GRAND THE WAY 
OUR NEW DUO-THERM 
WARMS THE FLOORS / 





New heater warms your whole house FAST— 
by forcing heat to every room! 


You get what no fuel oil heater has ever 
offered before—the same positive forced 
heat as a modern basement furnace! And 
Power-Air also means a sensational sav- 
ing in fuel costs! 

Save up to 25%! Not only does Power-Air 
give you better heating—it does it for less 
money! Recent tests made in an ordinary 
home showed that a Duo-Therm with 
Power-Air kept the house warmer—while 
actually using LESS OIL than a heater 
without Power-Air! And Power-Air costs 


All-over, even heat with Power-Air! 


Now see how Duo-Therm's Power-Air drives 
ceiling heat down—puts it to work on your 
floors— gives uniform comfort! Note the ac- 
tual test figures—only 10° difference be 
tween floor and ceiling --three times better 
heat distribution! 


eend me, wi 


Street 







AND HOW THAT 
POWER-AIR DOES 
SAVE ON O/L / 


ithout 









no more to run than a 50-watt lamp! 


Other advantages you'll want! You can ad- 
just the heat with the handy front-dial! For 
direct heat, open the radiant doors and 
warm yourself to the marrow! You get per- 
fect combustion at any setting—more heat 
per gallon of cheap fuel oil—clean, quiet, 
safe operation with Duo-Therm’s patented 
Bias-Baffle Burner! Special waste-stopper 
saves fuel! (All models listed as standard 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories.) 


Extra! A cooling breeze in summer! 
a Switch on your Power-Air blower 


) 


i and enjoy a refreshing 27 mile-an- 

A; hour breeze! The powerful blower 

can be operated independently of 

c the heater, and it will send a 
cooling breeze anywhere! 


All these extras—at no extra cost! Even 
with Power-Air, Duo-Therm costs no more 
than other heaters! Easy payments! Go to 
your Duo-Therm dealer and see the 12 beau- 
tiful models of America’s largest - selling 
heater. Comes in sizes to heat from 1 to 6 
rooms in either the console or upright 
cabinet type. You can have Power-Air with 
whatever Duo-Therm you select! Learn 
more about this new kind of heater—send 


in the coupon now ! 


-~——-TEAR OUT AND MAIi—TODAY!- ——- 


DUO-THERM DIVISION 
Dept P-50, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigar 


2t10n, your compiete liiustrate tak 


County 
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Bruce Barton 

HREE years ago, during his suc- 

cessful campaign for election to 
the U. S. House of Representatives, 
Bruce Barton tramped up and down 
the streets of the 17th Congressional 
District in New York City and sold 
himself as if he were selling a set of 
books—more or less in door-to-door 
fashion. 

tich man, poor man, society leader, 
perplexed housewife—he met them all, 
and with typical Barton charm he told 
them what sort of merchandise he 
was. And they liked it. They liked it 
so much that Bruce Barton won in a 
walk, and his Democratic opponent 
could scarcely be seen through the 
shower of ballots. 

That was three years ago, and that 
was Barton’s beginning in the field of 
politics. Today, a seasoned legislator 
who was re-elected to the House in 
1938, he is starting another campaign, 
but this time he will find it physically 
impossible to try the door-to-door 
technique. For this time he is in a 
State-wide race, and that means that 
he will have a lot more ground to 
cover than he had when his simple 
and forthright methods won friends 
and influenced people back in 1937. 
Nominated last fortnight by the Repub- 
lican State Convention, he is running 
now for the United States Senate, and 
his battleground jis therefore the whole 
of New York—all the way from Man- 
hattan to Buffalo and from the Adiron- 


dacks to the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies. 
In a sense, it is too bad that this 


spread of territory will prevent Barton 
from selling himself as if he were a 
stt of books. It is too bad, not only 
because it is a pleasure to meet him 
when he campaigns like that, but also 
because such a course would tie in 
very nicely with his early  back- 
ground—the background of a man who 


= 









Barton Is Confident the Republican “Crusade” Will Triumph 





came up the hard way, a man whose 
career began with house-to-house 
salesmanship at the age of nine, 

lt has been said of Bruce Barton 
that he grew as a boy in a world that 
had more books than cakes, but that 
was his good fortune. The eldest of 
five children, he was born on August 
5, 1886, in Robbins, Tennessee, the son 
of the Rev. William E. and Esther 
Bushnell Barton. His father, a doctor 
of divinity who became Moderator of 
the National Council of Congregation- 
al Churches and who won fame as an 
authority on Abraham Lincoln, was a 
circuit-riding preacher earning $800 a 
year at the time of Bruce’s arrival. A 
year later, he moved his family to 
Ohio, and subsequently to a parsonage 
in Boston, and then to Oak Park, II. 


T WAS at Oak Park, where he altend- 

ed the public schools, that young 
Bruce first tried his hand at door-to- 
door salesmanship, starting out with 
a newspaper route. Later, while in 
high school, he spent his spare time 
marketing maple syrup for an uncle, 
and simultaneously he worked three 
afternoons a week as the sole reporter 
on the local weekly. Then, on gradu- 
ation from high school, he went to 
Amherst College in Massachusetts, pay- 
ing his own way by selling cooking 
utensils during the summer vacations. 

At Amherst, Barton's friendly per- 
sonality and all-around talent soon 
made him prominent jn undergraduate 
affairs. A six-footer, he played with 
the football team, and belonged to the 
student council, the debating society 
and the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. In 
addition, in recognition of his scholas- 
tic attainments, he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and just before his gradu- 
ation in 1907, his Amherst classmates 
voted him as the one among them 
“most likely to succeed.” 

As soon as he got his degree, the boy 
“most likely to succeed” headed out to 
Montana, where 
he took a job as 
a time-keeper for 
a construction 


later, aban- 
doning a_ long- 
held ambition to 
teach history, he 
went to Chicago 
to become man 
aging editor of 
the Home Her- 
ald, a_ religious 
magazine that 
gasped its last in 
1909. Barton’s 
next step was to 
Vogue, which he 
soon left for an 
editing job with 
| a household pub- 
; lication. About 
this time, the 
publishing world 
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U. &. 


Martin, 


influence. 


House of 


High Rank- 


N March of last year, Life ma 

zine polled 53 veteran Washi 
ton correspondents, asking them 
name the 10 ablest members of t! 
J Representativ: 
whose full membership~totals 4 
Of the 10 men named, Joseph 
Republican 
setts, ranked first, and Bruce Ba 
ton, Republican of New York, rai 
ed 10th, the newspapermen’s jud 
ment being passed on the basis 
integrity, intelligence, industry ai 





of Massac! 


For Bruce Barton, w! 


is now campaigning for the U. 
Senate, this ranking was an exc: 
tional accomplishment, because 


the time of the poll he had bee: 
member of the House for less th 
Other accomplishment 


two years. 


of his are discussed 


in the artic! 


baginning on this page. 





began talking about his clear-cut 


spirational prose 





and so in 1912, | 


Collier & Son called him to New \ 
and asked him to become their as 
ant sales manager. 

In his Collier position, Barton 
rected more than 1,000 book and m 


zine 


salesmen 


operating out of 


branch offices throughout the coui 
In addition, he had charge of the fi 
book advertising and in that capa 
he made “Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot S! 
a household phrase, preaching the 
tues of those excellent books with s 
eloquence that they became as fami 
a sight in American parlors as Gi 
Rapids furniture. At 


career, 


Barton 


was 


this point in 
encouraged 


Mark Sullivan, who was then edito 


Collier’s 


Weekly, to 
some magazine pieces. 


try compos 
This Bar 


did, and for many years thereafte: 
was one of the most widely publis 


writers in 


national 


periodicals 


newspaper syndicates. 


ROM 1914 to 1918, besides kee; 

up his general writing activity,| 
ton busied himself as editor of EF: 
Week, beginning at this point to « 
pose the now-famous “Bruce Bart 
editorials—relatively short lucid pi: 
designed to give a “lift” to the read 


spirit. 


So popular did these edito 


become that Barton continued wri! 


them for the 


syndic 


‘ates 


long 


Every Week passed away, and man 
them have since been collected in t! 


of Barton’s several books 
It’s a 


er to You 


(1917), 


—~More P 
Good 


World (1920) and On the Up and 


(1929). 


Other 


Barton books in 


The Man Nobody Knows, The Lb 


Nobody 
Believe?, 


Knows; 
and He Upset the Worl 


W hat 


Can a 4 


As an author, Barton had the 
good fortune of writing books that 


well. 


This was spectacularly tru: 


The Man Nobody Knows, an unu 


interpretation of the life of Christ. ! 
many months after 


1925, it was 


it has since 


alist of deep and sensitive religi: 
feeling, Barton finds particular sa! 


its publicatio: 


a best-seller both in 
United States and in Great Britain, 
been translated int: 
most every foreign language, and 
Braille for the blind, 


A Congregat! 
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faction in the fact that he has been 
strumental in thus popularizing a 
ject of essential spiritual import- 
ce. The same may be said of The 
k Nobody Knows, which was a 
st-selling study of the Bible, and of 
Upset the World, a well-received 

y of St. Paul, 
in 1918, before his book-writing 
ise began and after he had failed in 
attempt to enlist for service over- 
s, Barton organized a Y. M. C. A. 
ve that suceeded in raising 202 mil- 
dollars for a war-charities fund. 
this time, he was a family man, 
ing married Esther M. Randall of 
: Park, Il., in 1913 (they have three 
ldren, Randall, Betsey and Bruce). 
d as a family man, he was ready to 
tle down into something perma- 
| t—and he found jt when he, Roy S. 
stine and Alex F. Osborn got to- 
} her in 1919 and formed an adver- 

ig agency. 

| many ways, Barton had a tremen- 
s influence on advertising in Amer- 
At least, he played an important 
in making it livelier and more 
rary than it once was. It is no sur- 
se, therefore, that the Barton, Dur- 
e & Osborn agency was flooded 
th accounts that soon made it one of 
most successful enterprises of its 
din America. Since 1928, when it 
rged with the George Batten Com- 
ny, it has been the euphonious won- 
of the advertising world, its name 
suunding like a chanted staccato— 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn” 

‘B. B. D. & O.” 


Y= he became president of this 
thriving business, Bruce Barton 
lly fulfilled the prophecy of Am- 
st’s class of 1907, and his prolific 
tings added an extra measure. How- 
, despite his success or perhaps be- 
se of it, he did not lose his old-time 
going informality and - friendli- 
To begin with, he once told an 
rviewer, he had “an enormous ad- 
tage in being born the son of a 
icher, knowing the privilege of 
erty. A preacher’s son learns early 
it it means to have to work hard 
live on little, He is very close to 
struggles of the common folk.” 
foday Barton is still close to “the 
mon folk,” having lost none of his 
nt for liking and understanding 
ple. An eminently friendly person, 
an of simple tastes, all his attrac- 
natural. attributes combine to 
ke him an able and sincere legisla- 
-a liberal-minded business man 
o turned to politics in 1937 because 
felt it his duty to take an active 
{ in government. “It may be,” he 
s, “that good government can never 
1ade as exciting as love or money- 
king, but surely it can be quite as 
iting as golf, bridge or movies. It 
be made to find a high and thrill- 
place in the list of our major in- 
sts.” 
\nd it is in that spirit that Bruce 
rion is now campaigning for elec- 
to the U. S. Senate. As he him- 
f would put it, he considers him- 
part of a “crusade,” for it is his 
ofound conviction as a Republican 
at a third term for the New Deal 
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would be a blow to American democ- 
racy. Right or wrong, he believes it 
when he says that the country will not 
be safe unless President Roosevelt is 
defeated and Congressional leadership 
changed in the election on November 5. 
“It is more than a question of person- 
alities or political labels,” he holds. 
“T make no charge against the sin- 
cerity of the New Deal. Sincerity is 
never an issue. I have no doubt that 
Hitler and Stalin are sincere. But the 
net result of their dominance is ter- 
rifying.” 

As for the immediate campaign be- 
fore him, 54-year-old Bruce Barton 





summed up his attitude in his accept- 
ance speech at the Republican State 
Convention last fortnight. “I am not 
campaigning against a New Deal can- 
didate for the Senate,” he declared. 
“Wendell Willkie is not campaigning 
against a New Deal President. The 
issue is far bigger than individual men. 
We are campaigning against the third 
term America now must decide 
whether after 150 years it shall start 
down the path that leads to the end 
of freedom.” 

With this as the jssue, Barton is con- 
fident that the Republican “crusade” 
will triumph in November. 




























































































































EDITORIAL 





America’s Answer 
S OUR stories on pages 7 and 4 
indicate, there are at least three 
important things to keep in mind in 
connection with-the pact of mutual 
assistance signed by Germany, Italy 
and Japan, 

The first of these things is that the 
pact has not come as a surprise. It has 
come, rather, as a logical development 
in the bloody totalitarian drive to 
revolutionize the world, east and west. 


The second js that the pact is not 
so formidable as it sounds. Indeed, 
in some respects, it is a confession of 
weakness on the part of all three con- 
tracting parties. 

And the third is that the pact has not 
perceptibly frightened the one nation 
it was apparently supposed to frighten. 
All things considered, the United States 
remains quite calm. 

It would of course be silly to mini- 
mize the threatful character of this 
three-way alliance. Although it does 
not mention our name, it is aimed at 
us. Under its terms, Germany, Italy 
and Japan agree “to assist one an- 
other with all political, economic ang 
military means when one of the three 
contracting powers is attacked by a 
power at present not involved in the 
European war or in the Chinese-Japa- 
nese conflict.” Thus, the United States 
is warned that one of these days its 
aid to Britain and China may be con- 
strued as an attack, and in that case, 
Japan, Italy and Germany will “gang 
up” in retaliation. After saying this 
in so many words, the pact specifical- 
ly reassures Russia, as if to declare: 
“None of this applies to you; you’re 
a good fellow, and we hope you'll 
join our side.” 


OW all this has serious implica- 

tions for the United States—i/f 
Britain falls and loses its fleet to the 
Nazis. Should that happen, the United 
States would be menaced in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific. And should it 
happen fast, the United States would 
not have any two-ocean Navy with 
which it could protect itself. 

But that is merely a possibility paint- 
ed in its darkest conceivable color. 
After it is considered, what else is 
there to be said? Many things—many 
things, and the two most important of 
them are these: (1) In reply to the 


. Rome-Berlin-Tokyo threat, the United 


States should immediately begin to in- 
tensify its aid to both Britain and 
China in every way feasible; and (2) 
while doing this, the United States 
should start at once to apply heroic 
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*We Hope You'll Join Our Side” 


measures to speed up its gigantic pro- 
gram of preparedness. 

Is this jingoistic bravado? It is not. 
Far from being anything of the sort, 
it is just plain common sense. And 
why is it common sense? It is com- 
mon sense for these reasons, among 
others: (1) If we intensify our help to 
Britain, Britain will have a _ better- 
than-even chance to survive, and as 
long as it survives, its fleet will protect 
us from totalitarian aggression in the 
Atlantic. (2) If we intensify our aid to 
China, Japan will be kept too gravely 
busy to launch any excursions against 
our interests in the Pacific. (3) Even 
if Japan should cut loose, our fleet 
would be free to act, because our At- 
lantic position would be safe as long 
as our continued assistance enabled 
Britain to hold out. (4) Intensified aid 
to Britain and China will fortify re- 
sistance to Germany, Italy and Japan, 
and even if the worst happens, that re- 
sistance will be prolonged. and the 
more it is prolonged, the more time the 
United States will have to build up its 
own armed strength. And (5) if Brit- 
ain should eventually fall, the United 
States would be the next target of the 
totalitarian aggressors—whether we 
extended aid to the British or whether 
we just did nothing at all except walk 
around in our sleep, dreamily appeas- 
ing away our greatness. So why 
not help the British now? 

These considerations are completely 
selfish;and any number of others could 
be added to them, including those hav- 
ing to do with morality. But leay- 
ing all high-mindedness aside, the sim- 
ple fact is that the hard, practical reali- 
ties of the present world situation in- 
extricably bind together our interests 


with those of Britain. For it is B; 
ain’s way of life and our way of |i; 
that is menaced today by the mar 
ing. nihilists. In short, if we 
not do our best to help Britain 
vive, if Britain therefore falls and 
we are not then fully prepared to n 
any foe or any combination of f 
our land will lose its place in the s 
and we will become a small peop! 
nation fallen on evil days, with a! 
greatness gone. 

For does anyone suppose that 
totalitarian powers represent anyt! 
less than world revolution? Are t! 
still those who say it is none of 
business when ruthless aggressors 
laborate in an effort to achieve a « 
mon world-transforming end? Is it 
as plain as a man’s nose that the tot 
tarians are intent on breaking up 
British Empire, and on procee 
from there to the task of breaking 
remaining empires in a revolution 
redistribution of the earth’s lands 
the earth’s natural wealth? And 
it not even plainer that the Un 
States would suffer enormously if 
status quo were thus violently t 
apart? 

c i. questions answer themsel) 

We are in and of this world, 

we cannot escape being deeply affec! 
by what is happening in it. The word | 
keep in mind is revolution—viol 
revolution — and the Berlin-Ro: 
Tokyo pact is merely one sympton 
it. And recognizing this for what it 
how should the United States fe 
The logic seems unanswerable: wh: 
as and if the status quo is to be cha 
ed (and it appears to need some cha 
ing), the United States should be p 
pared to see to it that the change is | 
violent, that it respects American 
terests, and that it is accomplished 
an orderly manner, without endang 
ing our historic position in this wor! 
And because British interests in th 
particular are profoundly linked 
ours, the common-sense thing for 
to do is to support Britain with 
much aid as we can give without je 
ardizing our own defense. 

This should be America’s answer 
the triple totalitarian alliance. Ber! 
Rome and Tokyo should be made fu 
aware of the fact that their wid 
ballyhooed get-together has not s: 
prised us, has not terrified us, and ! 
not whipped us into a mood of appea 
ment. Quite the contrary. For t 
pact may reasonably be interpreted 
another light. Germany, Italy 
Japan are finding it difficult to co 
plete their conquests. At any rate, 
the East and the West, the totalita 
ians appear terribly anxious to cut o! 
all aid from the nations they propo 
to destroy. This being the case, t! 
question may well be asked, “Who 
really frightened?” 

Not the United States. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 
Well in Hand 


Ff PATHFINDER’s current test is 
any measure, President Roosevelt 
as the Solid South and the Border 
States pretty well in hand. Together, 
ese two groups of states represent 
7 electoral votes, but Wendell Will- 
has a fair chance to take some of 
se in Missouri, Kentucky and West 
ginia, With an outside remote 
ince to get somewhere in Florida 
|! North Carolina. 
{mong the Border States, according 
our figures in the boxed-off tabu- 
on, Missouri offers the closest race 
veen Roosevelt and Willkie. The 




















South and the Border States 


ginia. This has gone Republican eight 
times out of the Jast 11 national elec- 
tions, and it may be regarded as pos- 
sible Republican territory. At any 
rate, as a glance at the tabulation will 
show, our poll] indicates that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has suffered a 10 per 
cent loss in his West Virginia strength 
since 1936. 

As for the Solid South, our findings 
show that the only Republican possi- 
bilities in this area are North Carolina 
and Florida. And these are at best 
only possibilities—very slim ones, in- 
deed—for these states have moved 
into the Republican column but once 


in recent history. That was in the 
stormy Smith-Hoover campaign of 
1928. 


All things considered, we repeat that 
President Roosevelt has the Solid 
South and the Border States pretty well 





™ OVERING the Solid South and the Border States, these figures show President 
( 4 Roosevelt’s portion of the 1936 Presidential vote, his present popularity, his 


¢rcentage loss in the last four years, and | 


Lis indicated electoral vote at this time: 


SOLID SOUTH 


Indicated Roosevelt 


State Im 193¢ Now Difference ™ Less Electoral Vote Now 
\labama 87.1 §2.1 5.0 Dd 11 
\rkansas 82.1 74.2 7.9 U6 9 
lorida 76.1 66.1 10.0 13.1 7 
Georgia 87.4 86.2 1.2 j 12 
Louisiana 88.8 79.6 9.2 10.4 10 
Mississippi 97.3 91.1 6.2 6.4 9 
North Carolina 73.4 64.5 9.1 12.4 ls 
south Carolina 98.6 97.5 1.1 1.1 8 
lexas -.. 87.6 78.1 9.5 1O.S 23 
| Virginia 70.5 64.5 6.0 8° 11 
| otal Electoral Vote 113 
| BORDER STATES* 

Indicated Roosevelt 
| State In 1936 Now Difference “™ Loss Electoral Vote Now 
| Kentucky ...... 9.4% 54.3% 5.1 8.6 1 
| Maryland ..... §2.7 57.7 5.0 8.0 8 

Missouri 61.4 51.5 9.9 16.1 15 
Oklahoma 67.2 60.9 6.3 9.3 11 
rennessee . 69.1 65.9 3.2 4.6 11 
West Virginia 60.7 54.8 2.9 9.4 5 

ital Electoral Vote ‘ 64 





icated Roosevelt percentage of 51.5 
casts heavy inroads into the hith- 
to overwhelming urban vote in Kan- 
City and St. Louis—a vote com- 
ing nearly 34 per cent of the state’s 
pulation, In 1936, the Roosevelt per- 
tage in Missouri was 61.4 per cent, 
10 per cent more than our poll gives 
1 at present. In five of the last 
national elections, incidentally, 
souri has gone Republican — in 

1, 1908, 1920, 1924 and 1928. 
Kentucky, despite its proximity to 
Solid South and its generally 
moecratic complexion, has a steady 
d sizeable Republican block of 
tes. However, because the Louis- 
lle vote represents Jess than 12 per 
t of the total state vote, any defec- 
n to swell the possible Willkie total 
the state must come from the coun- 
districts. As a Border State, Ken- 
cky has gone Republican only twice 
the last 11 national elections—in 
124 and 1928—but the results in many 
other Presidential years have been ex- 

eedingly close. 

The third Border State in which 
Willkie has a fair chance is West Vir- 





in hand, even though our poll shows 
that in the 16 states covered, the Demo- 
crats have had some noticeable losses 
since their sweeping victory in the 
election four years ago. The point is 
that the Willkie campaign can’t count 
on this area, except to the extent al- 
ready indicated—that js to say, a fair 
chance in Missouri, Kentucky and West 
Virginia, and an outside, remote chance 
in the states of Florida and North 
Carolina. But taken as a whole, the 
area covered this week is barren area 
for Republican hopes as far as the 
election goes, 

In next week’s issue, PATHFINDER 
will begin reviewing the election pos- 
sibilities in the remaining states, with 
the latest figures in our poll. Particu- 
lar emphasis will be placed on the 
populous “key” states, where both the 
Roosevelt and Willkie campaigns will 
center their heaviest artillery between 
now and November 5. 
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RHYME & REASON 


RIENDSHIP is like rivers, and the 
strand of seas, and the air, common to 
all the world; but tyrants, and evil cus- 
toms, wars, and want of love, have made 
them proper and peculiar. 
—JEREMY TAYLOR 


. * 








4 wise God shrouds the future in ob- 
scure darkness. 
—HORACE 
Whose game was empires, and whose stakes 
were thrones; 
Whose table earth, whose dice were hu- 
man bones. 


—BY RON 
It seldom happens that a premature 
shoot of genius ever arrives at maturity. 
—QUINTILIAN 
A good man, through obscurest aspirations 
Has still an instinct of the one true way. 
—GOETHE 
Report, that which no evil thing of any 
kind is more swift, increases with travel 
and gains strength by its progress. 
—VERGIL 
There are but two ways of paying debt 
increase of industry in raising income, 


increase of thrift in laying out 
CARLYLE 
O war! Thou son of hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their 
minister, 


Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance! Let no soldier fly. 
He that is truly dedicate to war 

Hath no self-love, nor he that loves himself, 
Hath not essentially but by circumstance 
The name of valour. 


—SHAKESPEARE 


divine right of kings may 
plea for feeble tyrants, but the 
divine right of government is the key- 
stone of human progress, and without it 
governments sink into police, and a na- 
tion is degraded into a mob. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


The 


been a 


have 


The grape gains its purple by 


looking at another grape. 


tinge 


JIUVENAL 
He fought a thousand glorious wars, 
And more than half the world was his, 
And somewhere, now, in yonder stars, 
Can tell, mayhap, what greatness is. 
—THACKERAY 
To the guests that must go, bid God’s 
speed and brush away all traces of their 
steps. 


—RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Out of his surname they have coined an 
epithet for a knave, and out of his Chris- 
tian name a synonym for the Devil. 

—MACAULAY 

Straining breaks the bow, and relaxa- 
tion relieves the mind. 

—SYRUS 

Success, the mark no mortal wit, 

Or surest hand, can always hit: 

For what so’er we perpetrate 

We do but row, we're steered by fate, 

Which in Success oft disinherits, 

For spurious causes, noblest merits. 


—BUTLER 


















































































































AUTOS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


streamlined 1941 models, the National 
Show features a special display of 
ancient cars, vintages of 1900 to 1910, 
like a scientist exhibiting rare dino- 
saur fossikb. 

. . . Vivid Contrast 


When the astounding progress of 
the auto industry has been thus driven 
home to the Show visitor, his eyes 
will be turned to the new 1941 models 
—as vivid a contrast as can be imag- 
ined. For the new car has been de- 
signed with but one purpose—to make 
each motorist dissatisfied with his old 
car, no matter how recent its vintage. 
Those who visit the Show will see 
generally a larger and more powerful 
car, a bigger “package” than is usually 
presented, In many cases, wheelbases 
are longer, cars are more massive- 
looking, and in nearly all cases pro- 
vide more seating room. 

Streamlining has been refined, and 
more emphasis is placed on the tor- 
pedo-type body, which takes the space 
formerly used for running boards and 
exterior doodads and transfers it to 
the interior, so that three persons in 
the front seat are no longer a crowd. 
Few running boards are to be seen 
this year: where they have not been 
banished altogether, they are sup- 
planted by a relatively narrow rub- 
ber-shod strip. 

While asserting that neither maneu- 
verability nor economy of operation 
has been sacrificed, auto makers this 
season seem to stress eye-appeal. 
Their resort to new gay color com- 
binations has already been noted, but 
in addition they have combed the mar- 
kets for attractive new upholsteries in 
rare shades, have used interior plas- 
tic materials for color effect, and have 
blended the color combinations of in- 
terior and exterior with extreme care. 
From the standpoint of internal me- 
chanics, the 1941 cars offer few new 
departures, but all of them boast of 
improvements (see box, page 19). 

The object of every National Auto 
Show is primarily to introduce the 
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The Hudson Six: Improvements Include a Two-Tone “Symphonic Styling” 


new-season models with an attention- 
riveting fanfare, so as to make the 
U, S. motorist new-car conscious. But 
this year the Show takes note of a 
special condition—war and blockade 
have closed off a large part of the nor- 
mal foreign market for American mo- 
tor vehicles. In July, 1940, for exam- 
ple, foreign markets bought 15 per 
cent fewer cars than in July, 1939. 


. .» Pan America, Achievements 


As a result, the Show this year is 
stressing Pan Americanism as_ its 
theme. Thus, in an effort to cultivate 
the potentially large auto markets of 
Latin America, the main floor of the 
Show at Grand Central Palace is 
decorated with Spanish architectural 
motifs. Tacked to the walls are giant 
photographs of scenes of each nation 
in the Western Hemisphere, linked 
by a symbolic broad highway. 

For home consumption the auto 
men are underlining (1) what the mo- 
tor car means to the United States asa 
peace-time means of transportation 
and (2) as a prime factor in defense. 
To emphasize the first, proud auto 
showmen are letting the public know 
about such achievements as these: 

@ Many of the ancient 1900-10 cars 
at the 1941 Show are price-tagged with 
their original prices—$7,000 to $10,000 


The Buick Super Coupe, Like Other New Cars, Boasts Several Special Features 





—to remind visitors of the enorn 
economies wrought by the mass-p 
duction methods of today. The 
cars costing only one-tenth as muc! 
$700 to $1,000—are incomparably 
perior in every respect, 

® During 1939, wage earners 
auto, body and parts factories w: 
paid almost 640 million dollars, 
weekly average paycheck of $31.20 p 
worker. This is wholly apart from t 
hundreds of other millions paid to hu 
dreds of thousands of workers emplo 
ed in fields indirectly dependent on | 
automotive industry. 

@ Thanks to the motor car, a smal! 
er proportion of Americans is crov 
ed into the big cities. Able to ride 
work, millions of erstwhile city-dw: 
ers are enjoying the advantages of fa: 
or suburban residence, while reli 
quishing none of the merits of city li! 
Similarly, the inhabitants of sm 
towns and farm communities, who o 
41 per cent of the nation’s cars a 
trucks, have been brought within ea 
reach of metropolitan services. 


.. . Still Pioneering 


Moreover, as confirmation of the i: 
portance of the auto industry to na- 
tional defense, auto men point to the 
many factories they are building or 
converting for the mass-production o 
tanks, airplane engines, wing panels 
machine guns, and dozens of othe: 
war materials. At least one defense job 
is right in the industry’s groove, and is 
therefore far advanced. This is t! 
production of thousands of military 
vehicles, 

Earlier in the year many dealers 
were worrying about the industry 
ability to turn out armament materials 
and, at the same time, insure an ade- 
quate supply of 1941 model cars. To- 
day, however, all information indi- 
cates that the auto makers can handle 
both jobs in their stride. 

For—as the improved 1941 car 
demonstrate—the still youthful aut 
industry has lost none of its origina 
pioneering spirit, It is difficult, in fa 
to imagine any task that would dau 
the men who overcame incredible ob 
stacles to produce 79 million cars and 
trucks in the brief forty years since 
the industry was born. 
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e Bantam, the smallest car in the 
1941 market. As its size would indi- 
cate, it is inexpensive to run, and is 
said to travel from 42 to 56 miles 
on a gallon of gas. 


. 7 * 


e Buick has added strictly new 
mechanical feature—‘Compound Car- 
buretion”—which involves the use 
of two dual downdraft carburetors. 
Claimed advantages are fuel econo- 
mies and extra power. 


- * * 


e Cadillac invades the medium- 
price field with a new V-8. While the 
mpany continues its position in the 
gher-priced ranks, the cheaper 
odel Cadillac is offered to replace 
the La Salle which has been discon- 
ued. Unusual feature: A new 3- 
3-radiator heating system con- 
iled thermostatically. 


e Chevrolet features bigger and 
ymier 1941 models, with stepped-up 
gine output. The vacuum power 
gearshift is standard equipment this 
ear. It is said to be 80 per cent 
utomatic, requiring only a 20 per 
ent effort on the part of the driver. 


* * * 


e Chrysler stresses “Fluid Drive”’— 
power transmission system which 
equires no shifting of gears. Re- 
tricted to higher-priced models when 
was first introduced in 1938, it is 
ptional this vear in all Chryslers— 
ur lines, with a total of 26 models, 
th new airflow bodies. 


. * oe 


@e Crosley, a low-cost car only 10 
feet long, claims 50 miles per gallon 
gas. It is presented in five models. 


* * ~ 


e De Soto purchasers will “auto- 
atically” get interior styling to har- 
1\onize with exterior colors. As in 
ll! Chrysler-built cars, “Fluid Drive” 
optional. “Safety Rim” prevents 
punctured tires from being thrown off, 


* * * 


@ Dodge, another Chrysler prod- 
ct, has been reconstructed in de- 
ign. Among many improvements, it 
boasts increased horsepower, better 
rakes, and adoption of a heavy- 
luty type of air-cleaner—also the 
“Fluid Drive.” 


e Ford, the product of a motor 
ivision which has built 28 million 
rs, is bigger than ever this year. 
KNodies are entirely new and colorful, 
nd seating room is wider by as much 
Ss seven inches, as a result of narrow- 
ng the running boards. Glass area 
nereased as much as 22% in the 
edans. Riding qualities improved by 
w, larger and softer springs, im- 
proved shock absorbers, and a new 
tabilizer. More changes this year 
han in the past five years. 


* o * 


@ Hudson prides itself on a new 
Vacumotive” silent gear control, a 
iesh transmission of the latest 
blocker” type; on its patented 
Double-Safe” hydraulic brakes and 
ther special safety features; and on 
ts two-tone coloration, which it calls 
‘symphonic styling.” 


@ Lincoln, the cream of deluxe 
motor cars, is offered in three fresh- 
ly styled lines, all powered by 12- 
cylinder V-type engines of 120 H. P. 
The Zephyr comes in four body 
choices, and the Continental, intro- 
duced last vear as a cabriolet, is now 
available also as a 6-passenger coupe. 
The Lincoln 8-passenger Custom line 
makes its debut—special feature: 
pressing a button = automatically 
lowers and closes the windows, 


@ Mercury, the big hit introduced 
by Ford only two years ago, is now 
built long and low,-in new bright 
colors and embodies numerous im- 
provements and “bigness.” <A smart, 
easy-riding station-wagon has been 
added—six body types all with the 
famous V-8 engine. 


7 * * 


@ Nash introduces a new low- 
priced torpedo-type model. For its 
group it is fairly big (194 inches long, 
with seats nearly five feet wide), and 
boasts of coil springs on all wheels, 
and real fuel economy. Continuing 
also in the medium-price range, Nash 
presents sixes and eights. 


@ Oldsmobile emphasizes its “Hy- 
dra-Matie” drive, a combination of 
fluid coupling with automatic gear 
shitting, which eliminates the clutch. 
This is optional on all models. 


* * . 


@ Packard claims 64 improvements, 
including a 10 per cent reduction of 
gas consumption, a_ self-operating 
clutch, and refrigerated air-condition- 
ing—said to help hay fever victims. 


@ Plymouth. Among the high spot 
features is the new “Get-away” gear, 
which meets the requirements of nor- 
mal driving with merely two shifting 
operations. Ordinary starts are made 
in second speed but where extra 
power is needed for uphill starts or 
for pulling out of mud or snow a low 
gear is there, in reserve. To further 
facilitate gear shifting, a Power- 
matic Shift employing vacuum power 
from the engine does 80% of the 
work of changing to any gear. This 
is optional at extra cost. “Safety 
Rim” on wheels prevents “throwing” 
a flat tire. 


* * * 


@ Portiac, in common with several 
other brands, has developed a highly 
streamlined torpedo body known as 
the “teardrop”—so-called- because it 
slopes at the rear in an unbroken 
curved line, thus resembling a tear- 
drop; 6 or 8-cylinder optional. 


* * * 


@ Siudebaker comes out with a 
“land cruiser” designed by Raymond 
Loewy, famed for his efforts in 
streamlined trains. Lower and room- 
ier than former models, it modifies 
the prevalent torpedo style. 


* * - 


@ Willys-Overland is introducing 
—with the utmost secrecy until the 
opening of the Auto Show—a brand- 
new car for the 1941 trade. As of 
last week, no details had seeped out, 
except that the name of this fresh 
creation is Americar. 
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= LS => Factory Prices 


New stre an line designs! New 
h | | features! 136 Styles and Sizes. 

Coal-Wood Ranges; Combina- 
tion Gas-Coal or Ol] Ranges; 
» Electric Ranges; Ol] Ranges; Oll 
Heaters; Coal-Wood Heaters; 
Furnaces. 30 Daye Trial. 24 
hour shipments. 1,600,000 Sat- 
isfied Users. Stoves $5 Down, up to 18 months to pay. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE & FURNACE CO., Mfrs. 


961 Rochester Avenue 
Pe Ca UCeVUtCe W292 Kalamazoo, Michigan 
sec Direct to You 






5 and 10c Novelties 
, etc. Can be done in any 5s 
nt or garage and nc 
rare opportunit to ev 
time to profitable work. Write 


METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO. 
1696 Boston Road New York City 





$629 Full Size 
Foon & wouseno.n |\ Fe 


PRODUCT ASST. @ ni 
SEND NO MONEY! Rush name and address 


* for bie Assortment of 
eg. }ROCERIES, SOAPS. ETC 
Kes, worth $6.00. Yours ABSO 
LOTELY “Frite Show 
frier neighbors. Take <« 
alues, more than 200 quality prod- 
sed in every home Earn big profits, 
or spare time No experience neces- 
wv FREE 86.00 Assortment 
of Producte NOW. ZANOL, 4352 Monmouth, Gincianstl, Onlo. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay nea 
Standard authors, new books popu 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
chanical, children’s books, et a at 
Gpacenipee savings. Send card now for 
larkson’s 194) Catalog. 
FREE pad on for our great iliuetrated book 
cata) A short course in eg 

The buying guide of 300,000 beek lovers 
answer to your Christmas gift problem. FREE i? 
you write NOW- TODAY! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. PW40, 1253 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. Minols 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Weiding, ete. Let us train you to be an expert Aute- 
Diese! Mechanic and help you get a good pm. The cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on modern equipment with tools under ex ocla 
instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings m 
beard in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diese!l School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena, 


ke 
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2-DAY WORLD'S 
FAIR HOLIDAY 
» eo 


2 16 800M) 





Tei" 


250 Ww. a3°¢ ST. 
TIMES SQUARE 
NEw YORK 


fre 
Rates 


INCLUDES: DOUBLE ROOM, 
double bed, private bath 
room, radio—for 2 days and 
1 aight. 
BREAKFAST ac The Dixie Hove! 
ADMISSION TO FAIR and 
choice of | feature attraction 
ate wie 3” RADIO CITY TOUR! Choice of 
Single eS 1s Broadcasting or Television 
4 _ ncesee +5 Tour 
erriwere warnroo™ 3-HOUR SIGHTSEEING TRIP 
” snd Radic or 2nd Day at Fair. 


FREE! ;.. 4, and 


at special rates ave 


free Folder P. Send for #t today! 


De'ly 





Hotel Raleig 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
autiful Rooms 





400 Be from $3.50 


single and $5.50 double 
Write for illustrated booklet 
C. C. SCHIFFELER, - GENERAL MANAGER 





AND Mystopis Hore Mayfair / 
TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE -AND R/ICHT DOWNTOWN 



















































FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Devilea Oysters 

Deviled oysters offer a tasteful vari- 
ation from the regular stews and fries. 
They are prepared as follows: Chop 
one pint of oysters fine, add a tea- 
spoon of melted butter and a gill of 
cream, Season with cayenne pepper 
and salt and add half.a cup of rolled 
eracker crumbs. Put in saucepan and 
allow to simmer for five minutes, stir- 
ring slowly. Change to a baking dish, 
sprinkle bread crumbs and bits of but- 
ter on top and bake to a golden brown. 





Green Tomato Mincemeat 

Usually there are plenty of green 
tomatoes to be had in the fall and one 
way to utilize them is to make green 
tomato mincemeat. Take a peck of 
green tomatoes, cut them into small 
pieces and run them through the food 
grinder. Then place the chopped to- 
matoes in a crock and sprinkle salt 
through them. Let them stand three 
hours, then remove from crock and let 
them drain over night. 

Next day add the juice of three 
lemons or the grated rinds of three 
lemons together with one and a half 


The backbone of your cold weather wardrobe 
will be this basic dress, the formality of which de- 
pends upon your choice of accessories. Sizes 14 to 46 
Size 36, 334 yds. 39-in. fabric for dress; 1%, yds. for 
bolero. 


3240. A button-front, big pockets and a simple cut 
make this dress ideal for busy mornings at home 
when you want to be comfortable yet look your best. 
Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 3°s yds. 39-in. fabric, 3%. yd. 
contrasting. 


3410. Flatter your figure with this blouse and jump- 
er ensemble. You'll like the sleek princess lines 
Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 24, yds. 39-in. fabric for 
blouse; 244 yds. 54-in. for jumper. 

3499. Economical and easy to make is this new 
apron, useful in your own kitchen and perfect for a 
friend’s Christmas gift. One size. Requires 1 yd 
36-in. fabric. 

3453. Add apparent inches to your height with this 
slim frock, your choice for important afternoons. 
Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 27% yds. 54-in. fabric. 


3238. 





Cold Weather Forecast 


tical and comfortable for larger sizes 
Size 36, 344 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


go twice as far 
in. fabric for blouse with shirring; 2'4 yds. for long 
sleeved blouse with shaped yokes 





cups vinegar and one cup of chopped 
suet, Bring mixture to boiling point 
and let cook for 15 minutes. Then add 
four pounds of light brown sugar, two 
cups seeded raisins, one cup currants, 
half a pound of citron, two table- 
spoons of powdered cinnamon, one 
tablespoon powdered cloves and one 
tablespoon of allspice. Let simmer 
until thick, then seal in hot jars. 
Chopped apples and nuts may be add- 
ed when baking pies. 
> - 


Honey Jelly 

There are hundreds of ways of 
working honey into the diet, but per- 
haps one of the most novel is to make 
honey jelly. Heat a cup of honey and 
« cup of water to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly. Add an eighth of 
a cup of liquid pectin and heat to just 
boiling. When the mixture cools it 
will have the texture of fruit jelly. 

Ascend eared elas Eacastncce 


Potato Salad 


Every housewife, of course, has her 
own favorite recipe for making potato 
salad. But for a change this easy 
method might be tried. Combine two 





adjustable wraparound slip is both prac- 
Sizes 12 to 46. 


3081. An 


3198. Soft bodice fullness, a smooth-lying skirt and 
slimming button-front are flattering and appropriate 
for the mature figure. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 4 yds. 


39-in. fabric, 44 yd. contrasting 


Two new blouses will make your wardrobe 
Sizes 14 to 44. Size 36, 154 yds. 39- 


3086. 


Each pattern 15 cents The Fashion Book is 


15 cents, but only 10 cents when ordered with a 
pattern. 


Address the 
West 


Send for your copy now! 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 121 
19th St., New York City. 








PATHFINDER 






cups cubed cooked potatoes, 
tablespoons chopped parsley, 
teaspoon salt, one and a halt 


chopped celery, two chopped h 
boiled eggs and one chopped cu 
ber. Mix with your favorite ma 
naise or salad dressing. 




































Lemon Mayonnaise 

Fresh lemon juice is the bas: 
this delicious homemade mayon 
The ingredients needed include 
fourth cup lemon juice, one eg 


two egg yolks, two cups salad 
one tablespoon sugar, one teas; 


mustard, one teaspoon salt and a 
of pepper or paprika, 

Combine the egg or egg yolks, 
tablespoons lemon juice and sea 
ings, beating thoroughly. Then 
the salad oil slowly until the 
ture gets thick. Finally add the 
of the lemon juice, gradually be: 
the remaining salad oil and cont 


beating until well mixed. 
rE ai Sin - 5 SS 


Week’s Hints 


q@ Painting the top and boitton 
lar steps white may save many 

G Do not use soft butter or « 
shortening in making pie crust. 
shortening should be hard and co 

G@ Baking soda is one of the 


known agents for cleaning glass\ 
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If Your Home Is Without 
An American Flag, Let 
Us Give You One 


| = are unsettled times through 
which we are passing—time for 
good Americans to pledge anew 
eir allegiance to their country. Let 
s all display our pride in that we are 
ericans and flaunt Old Glory as a 
symbol of the liberty and justice we 
ire privileged to enjoy. 


PATHFINDER is anxious for its 
nearly one million subscribers to have 
a complete flag outfit in their homes. 
By guaranteeing to purchase a large 
wantity of flags, a world-famous flag 

aker has agreed to supply us with 

erican flags at a price that enables 
to extend this opportunity to you. 


K ¢ = * 
Complete Flag Outfit 


rhe complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER || 
ffers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
ade American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
irable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
vith sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
irdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
quered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a 
nvenient blue-lacquered cast-iron holder, 
lich may be permanently attached to any | 
xindow sill or porch rail—a beautiful Amer- 
n-made flag you'll be proud to display! 


AT NO COST TO YOU 
{ ———————— ¥ 


this complete flag outfit will be mail- 
| post-paid to any person residing in 
United States who will introduce 
\THFINDER to only two NEW sub- 
bers and secure their subscriptions. 


lust show your copy of PATHFINDER 
two of your friends—explain to them 
v helpful it is to you in keeping up 
1 the Presidential campaigns, affairs in 
shington, war developments and all 
er important events. They'll quickly 
lize that they too should read PATH- 
NDER every week and gladly give you 
r dollar in payment for 52 issues. 




















Send us the names and addresses of 
NEW subscribers together with $1.00 
each subscription and ask for your big 
plet@ flag outfit. It will be sent 
won’t cost you a penny. The two 
scriptions must be NEW and NOT 

'UR OWN. Each must be paid for by 
person to whom the magazine will be 

sent—gift subscriptions will not be ac- 
cevoted under this offe;. 


xk * 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





RELIGION 
Adventists & Defense 


In a war-torn world, the 186,611 
U. S. members of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church are placed in a difficult 
position. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, the church does not officially 
teach pacifism. But its members are 
barred from traditional defense roles 
in the armed forces because, like a few 
other religious groups, they consci- 
entiously object to taking human life. 

However, Seventh Day Adventists, 
recognizing that “warfare is unavoid- 
able,” support defense measures and, 
to reconcile this view with their con- 
scientious objection against bearing 





—Sermonette 


E ARE apt to measure the 
worth of culture by the degree 
in which it takes hardness out of 
life... We have supposed that dif- 
ficulties are with dark 
ages and that ease is another word 
for enlightenment . The whole 
idea of sternness has been pushed 
into the discard. It is this easy- 
going, slack and soft way of life that 
is menacing our whole order 
Much is being said and more is being 
written about modern moral laxity. 
How do you explain that? Surely 
it is not because suddenly our gen- 
eration has fallen in love with 
iniquity. You cannot undo in one 
decade the teachings of generations. 
No, modern standards of ethics have 
slipped, not because we like evil, 
but because we won't pay the price 
for high standards of integrity ... 
Rev. Dr. J. R. SIZOO, 
Collegiate Church of St 
New York, N. Y. 


associated 


Nicholas, 








arms, they are currently engaged in an 
unusual program. In 11, of their edu- 
cational institutions, 85 sanitoriums, 
and many churches, thousands of them 
are being trained for non-combatant 
service. With the approval of the War 
Department, and the cooperation of the 
Army, National Guard, and Red Cross, 
the church’s youth is being instructed 
in caring for wounded soldiers and 
in similar tasks allied to behind-the- 
lines defense. 


oe 


g A foreign relief fund of $130,000 
has been collected in Methodist church- 
es throughout the country during the 
past few months, it has been announ- 
ed by Bishop Herbert Welch, chair- 
man of the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief. The money will be 
used to relieve the hungry, homeless 
and stranded in all parts of the world 
affected by the war. 


@ In a report just made to the an- 
nual Methodist Conference of New 
York, the Rev. Dr. Arthur Hewitt of 
Riverton, Vt., asserts that there are 
30,000 villages in America without 
pastors and 10,000 without churches 
of any kind. 


| 
| 














Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000 Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

rhe Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and Three-Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
nsured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ary—that fs all you do—then the Company will send 
policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
30 days’ insurance will be added free when 

yr policy. Offer fs limited, 









a 
obligation 
$3.65 is sent with request f 
o write today. 


Learn Profitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 


f > Farnings of Men and Women in the fascinating 
profession of Swedish Massage run ae high as $40 
2 to $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
4 offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hoepite's, 
“y sanitariume and private patiente ceme to 
those who qualify through our trefning. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Write for Anatomy Cherte 
and booklet—They're FREE. 


THE College of Swedish Massage 
i. 30 E. Adams St.. Dept.769, Chicago 









APPINESS 
DO YOU SEEK 117 


Have happiness in your home; make new 
friends; aoa the aspects of your life. Use 
the unknown creative powers of your mind. Let 

the Rosicrucians send you a free copy of “The Secret 

Heritage’. It tells how you may learn to mentally 

dominate your conditions. Address Scribe D.L.N. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 


SAN Jose CALIFORNIA 





FREE SAMPLE 


Proves it! Sce how quick pain stops 

Bunion gets smaller. Wear regu- 
lar shoes. FAIR YFOOT is eary to 
use. Safe, harmless. Used op over 
3,000,000 feet since 1897. 


Write todey 
Send No Money ¥'"¢°"" 
Treatment—it's FREE. No cost to you 


FAIRYFOOT PRODUCTS CO., Chicago, tM, 
1223 S&S. Wabash Ave,, Dept. 3247 







YOU CAN BE SURE 


your understanding of the impor- 
questions of the day is 


tant 
curate if you read PATHFINDER— 
every week from Washington, D. C. 


ac- 


Now Many Wear 7 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze _ without 
fear of insecure false teeth dropping, 
slipping or wabbling. FASTEETH holds 


plates firmer and more comfortably, 
This pleasant powder has no gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't 
cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 


Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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“LET'S MAKE THE MIRACLE OF 
PHILADELPHIA THE MIRACLE OF 


PATHFINDER 





THE UNITED STATES! 


Act | 


In the month of June, in the City of Phila- 
delphia, a miracle came to pass. 





The American people—aroused and dis- 
gusted by being imposed on too long by 
politicians—rose in all their might and 
wrested the Republican Convention right 
smack out of the startled hands of the 
boys in the back room! 

They said, in effect, 

“We, the People, are fed up with political 
bunk, chicanery, trickery, waste, ineffi- 
ciency. We want a new kind of honest 
dealing, efficient government, sound man- 
agement of our affairs. We want one of 
us in the White House for a change. We 
want, in fact we demand, our own candi- 
date Wendell Willkie!” 


And they got him! 


Act Il 


it was an heroic effort, and the People, 
expended, turned back to their everyday 
pursuits; or just sat back, and said, 


“All right, Wendell, 


elected.” 
Act Ill 


And Wendell did go ahead, very forcefully 
and very effectively. He held his fire until 
the real campaign started, and he has 
done, in an amazingly short time, these 
vital jobs: 


Job No. 1: He proved he has the courage 
to put the nation ahead of party and self. 


Job No. 2: He has made clear to the 
middle-west that he’s the same Willkie 
who was born there—not a pet of Wall 
Street. 


Job No. 3: He has won over the farmer 
in that section. 


go ahead and get 


A Major Issue: 
Victory—but not War 


Job No. 4: Already he has created a major 
issue. Willkie has said: “NO APPEASE- 
MENT!” But he has put the brakes on 
the President’s headlong rush which was 
creating the feeling “It’s only a matter of 
months before we'll be in this war.” 


And A Second Issue Starts to Loom 


Willkie has made it clear that he abso- 
lutely and violently disagrees with the 
New Deal’s idea that this country was 
through growing. The New Deal stands for 
DIVISION—Willkie for multiplication. 


This 


defense. 


difference is vital to national 


Defense is not merely a question of ap- 
propriations. 


Don’t forget that America’s most impor- 
tant soldiers carry dinner-pails, not rifles. 

Without strong and going factories, and 
jobs for all our workingmen, America can- 
not be strong! 





Democracy and jobs are inseparable. 
Democracy and a vibrant, growing indus- 
try are inseparable. Democracy and satis- 
fied, unfettered Labor are inseparable. 
WPA and Relief are makeshift patch-ups 
for our economy. They were necessary 
and will continue to be necessary until 
we establish new frontiers of wealth, But 
they’re mere crumbs from the table, com- 
pared to what America can offer—to what 
one socially-conscious industrial 
and labor leaders led by Willkie can 
produce. 


As Willkie already has pointed out, great 
new frontiers loom in Canada, Mexico 
South America, The Orient, and some day 
in a shattered Europe that must be rebuilt. 
Here are markets eager for our goods. 


Under whose leadership can we capture 
these markets, and the better life and 
higher standard of living for all that will 
go with them? 


Under Mr. Roosevelt? In seven years 
and with 60 billion dollars he couldn’t 
put men back to work—for seven years 
he has lambasted business and played one 
labor faction against another. No—no 
man who took seven years dividing the 
nation can unite it now. 


Act 1V 


Willkie’s tours in the West and Middle 
West have shown the enthusiastic re- 
sponse that his appearance creates among 
the people. The people recognize the man 
of vigor, of honesty, of character. Don’t 
let the hooliganism of the New Deal ad- 
herents dissuade you from doing your 
utmost for the election of Wendell Willkie. 


Every vote counts! Particularly the 
votes in the smaller towns and rural 
areas. You know how the big city ma- 
chines work. They get out the vote, as 
the figures show. Make it your business to 
get out the vote of your neighobrs. That 
will help achieve victory. 


Act V 


WILLKIE IS DOING HIS JOB AND DOING 
IT WELL. WE, THE PEOPLE MUST DO 
OUR SHARE! 


What are you doing? You helped nomi- 
nate Willkie. He didn’t get the nomi- 
nation. People all over the country did 
that job for him, 


Nor can he alone elect himself President. 
We, The People must actively help him 
do that! 


The fierce determination, the acceptance 
of personal stewardship that thrilled the 
nation when Willkie was nominated must 
burn again! 


The same army of one-man Clubs, -one- 
man letter writers, one-man telegram 
senders must march forth again. Let 
nothing stand in your way! 


But if you want help you can get it at 
local Republican headquarters, Be sure 
you get all your friends to register and 
vote. 


If you are an Independent or Democrat 
who voted for Roosevelt once, or even 
twice—go to the local Willkie Club. In 
both places you will find enthusiastic peo- 
ple, eager for help. 


If You Want To Work Alone 
Here Are The Things To Do 


1. Get a list of the Democrat and | 
pendent voters in your community. 
Local Willkie Club should have it.) Thes; 
are the people who will swing the 
tion and they must be informed. 


Split this list up among your fri 
Give each one 30 names of people i 
or her neighborhood. 


2. Call on these people and tell t! 
why you are going to vote for Wil 
You will find that many of them 
open-minded. They will want and 
come information, They know much ab: 
Roosevelt. They know little or noth 
yet about Willkie. They will chang 
you did, when they learn what you kno» 


3. A great deal of interesting, informa 
tive printed material is available fre 
which will be sent to anyone signing «a 
mailing the coupon below. 


4. Make it YOUR business to get out FIV! 
votes as a minimum. Each one doing ! 
or her part, and the victory is won. 


5. Pay plenty of attention to radio. | 
out the times Willkie is speaking, 
urge your friends to listen—or orga 
listening parties. 


6. Don’t get the notion that there’s plent) 
of money. There isn’t. 


7. Help start the greatest discussion 
nation has ever known! You can do t! 
by giving the people the FACTS. 
people are smart—not dumb. The pe: 
built this nation and made the mo: 
these politicians are spending so fast. | 
people put over the Miracle of Philad 
phia. Now, let’s finish the job. LETI’s 
ELECT WENDELL WILLKIE PRESIDE: 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA! 


Act Vil—Finale 


If you have any questions, if you want | 
know where to get material, if you want re- 
prints of this ad—SEND THIS COUPO 


We, The People 
14%, Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, N. Y, 
Gentlemen: [’'m appointing myse! 
Commitee-of-One to work for Wen 


Willkie. I want help. Tell me hov 
get it. Send me free literature. 

EE ROOT Ce eee 
Address 


Sr" 


WE, THE PEOPLE—This advertisement was 4 
and paid for by two people whose business : 
politics, but who feel that America is their busine 
It was not shown to apy other club or group 
subjected to the approval of any individuals exce 


ourselves. 
(Political Advertising 
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le Picking Game 

yany orchards this is apple-pick- 

me. But this little party game 

't have anything to do with or- 

s. To play it, you need only one 
and a teaspoon. The apple 
| be as round as is possible to 


‘lace the apple on the floor. Then 
came is to give each player a turn 
king it up with the spoon. But 


pic 


fingers cannot be 
le on the spoon. 


r 


used to get the 
The game is won 


the player who picks up the apple 
1e spoon the greatest number of 


in a minute. 
Spoibeicbinsdsessseiailbbandibicecaiesn: 


Brain Teaser 


l 


( 


< 


< 


in met 


and George, 
certain 
only a single 
handed it to 
He then 


James, Henry 
‘h of whom he owed a 
f money. Having 
in his pocket, he 
and received change. 


Henry half as much as he did 
and to George he paid three- 
hs as much as he did Henry. Then 


und that he had but a single coin 


which 
‘re and one cent more, 


( 


ses would be cheaper; 


{ 


Smil 


~ \ 


he paid 
What was 


half what 


was 


riginal sum (coin) John had? 
r next week. 
wer to Last Week’s—The larger 


at 10 cents 
or the larger oranges, the small- 
‘s should sell for approximately 


cents each, 
Oe 


es 
vte—My stock in trade 
u—Then you've got a 


is brains. 
funny 


ng sample case. 


tt 
it 
tf 
t 


i 


kt 


id 
t 


| speech in the 
and shouted: “May the best man 


ed 


? 


le Joany—Do dogs get married? 
her—Certainly not, dear. 

le Joany—Then what makes old 
growl so at Bessie when they 
ting their breakfast? 


Voter—tI'll _ bet 
im will be defeated for 


Congressman 
re-elec- 


Voter—Why do you say that? 
Voter—Why, in his first impor- 


campaign he got ex- 


and a lot of people have decided 


ke him at his word. 


00) 
or 


Oo) 


gy—I thought Caesar was dead. 
gv—He is. 
sy—No he isn’t, 


‘cause I heard 


Guppy say she teaches him. 


Dine 


ok 
{ W { 
Wai 


dre 


r—Here, waiter, I’ve found a 
and eye in this chicken salad. 
lo you explain that? 

ter—Oh, dat sah, Dat am part of 
ssing, sah! 


Rugus—Marcellus, what was yo’-all 


doin’ 


dis mornin’ when Ah sees yo’ 


in dat lookin’ glass so tong 
eyes tight shet? 


a-lookin’ 
wiv yo’ 


Marcellus—Why, man, Ab was jes’ 
tryin’ tuh see how Ah’m a-goin’ tuh 
look when Ah is dead. 

Hunter—Yes, sir, when that bear 


chased me I jumped for a limb twice 
as high as my head, but I missed it. 


23 


Meeker—That was tough luck, Did 
ve hurt you much? 
Hunter—No, while I missed the 


limb 
down, 


going up, I grabbed it coming 


tay— You're just like an icicle. 
Gladys—Well, you know an icicle 
melts easily enough when you hold it. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything t . sell or exchange 
a profitable bu-iness at ry me through the 
million families. 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 
VY figures, aS Well a5 each part of the 


mails? 
rell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


minimum ten 
name 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


words. Each 
will be 


initial and 
counted 


group 


and address, as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 





CHRISTMAS CARD LEADER brings you quick cash 

profits. Sensational Beauty Queen 2i-card as- 
sortment sells $1.00 You make 100 Ten other 
fast-selling assortments Personal Christmas Cards, 


50 for $1, up Samples on approval. Chilton Greet- 





ngs, 147 Essex, Dept. A , Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS—Men’s Suits 88c, Pants 23c, Overcoats 4lc, 
Ladies’ Coats 36c, Dresses 10c, Sweaters 25c. Othe 

bargains. Catalog free Portnoy, 566-F Roosevelt, 

Chicago 

AGENTS WANTED—Make good money spare time. 
Write Westcrown, 87 Fifth Ave., New York 


AUTOGRAPHED PORTRAITS 


CLOSING OUT last of stock of old prints and por- 

traits of Famous Men of History with guaranteed 
genuine autographs. Some are complete in frames, 
ready for hanging, others on mounted mats, ready 
for framing. No selections possible. First come—tifst 


served. Early orders get best selections. Ideal for 
library, den, living room, students’ rooms, schools, 
lawyers’ and doctors’ office Values up to $10, now 
only $2 each, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Send $10 for 6 rare bargains. National 
Autographs, Box 781, Washington, D. C. 
ee eee eee ee 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! New methods 
and finest pure culture spawn mean increased 


Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
Dept. B, Denver, 


profits 
tips Hughes Spawn, Box 5312, 
Colorado. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 

GOOD NEWS—For Piles, Fistula or Colon Sufferers 

Mild treatment at McCleary’s—proved by 40,000 
former patients there from Coast to Coast. Large 
1i16-page illustrated book and patient references from 
your own section—sent Free. Write today—a card will 
do McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 

Hats 40c, Shoes 50c, Shirts 20¢ Free 
164 PF Monroe St., New York 
CONTESTS 

PRIZE CONTESTS,”’ 32 pages 10c 
Buffalo-P3, Minnesota 

DENTAL PLATES 

FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer Work 

manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 

refunded Write today for Free particulars, impres- 

sion material and illustrated catalog Brighton- 


DRESSES 10c 


catalog. Crown 


“HOW 
Bison 


TO WIN 


Research 





Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 442, 6217 S. Hal- 
sted St.. Chicago. 

Ps ___ DOGS 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Literature free. Dixie 


Kennels, B80, Herrick, Illinois. 


“ FOR INVENTORS 
INVENTORS—Have you a sound, practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Char- 
tered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
Washington, D 


; 


INSTRUCTION 
CSLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC taught in your 


own home. Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin free. 
Imperial Technical Institute, Box 494-C, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Ola LENDING LIBRARY 


READ ANY POPULAR BOOK YOU “CHOOSE. Low- 
est rate. You'll be pleased. Write for particulars. 
Paylion Company, Washington, D. C. 


MEDICAL 


FPATHERS—Why Continue to suffer from urinary 
disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? ‘These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 





zh 





Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 
PILES SUFFERERS—TRY ELDREDGE’S CONES $1 
a box. Instant relief or money back. Send 10c for 
eal trial samples. Melrose Eldredge Co., 29N. Mel- 
rose, Mass 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
eo School of Nursing, Dept. M-10, Chicago. 


OLD MANUSCRIPTS 


START A COLLECTION of old letters and manu- 

scripts. Miscellaneus assortment, $10 value, at only 
$5.00. Send cash or money-order. Orion Book Serv- 
ice, Box 781, Washington, D. C. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 

INVENTORS—Don't delay Protect idea With a 

Patent Get Free Patent Guide Write Clarence 
A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, OK37 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. Cc. 
INVENTORS Act promptly, write today for newest 

patent law information in our Free copyrighted 
Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention McMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-D 


Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS SECURED Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately Victor J. Evans & Co., 

547-L, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Reasonable term Book and advice free, 


Regis stered Patent Attorney L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
45, Washington, D. C 
PHOTO FINISHING 
BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls de- 


veloped—guaranteed 


Velox print 8 enlarged 





prints 25c. 16 regular prints 25c prints and one 
colored enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. Re- 
prints 3c Film mailers free. Wi atland Bros., 29 
Blue Island, Illinois 

TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 





largements, eight lifetime print 2h Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, Box 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Guaranteed Pr its, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, : Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Per ect Film Serve 
ice, La Crosse. Wisconsin 
FILMS—16 Beautiful professional print from ye 
roll 25c coin Kodak City Photo Service, Kl P. O 
Box 63, Rochester, N. Y. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c Qui ck 


Service Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c Excel Photos. Dubuque, Iowa. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll!— 
Send 25c--Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
Vest Salem, Wisconsin. 
100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or 
Utah 


) smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 
ae 


RELIGIOUS 


GLORIOUS KINGDOM OF THE FATHER FORETOLD 

Contai! Wisdom BAHA'U'LLAH, 262 pages, $1.50. 
Virgie Vail, Box 1327. Washington, D. C 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN—Many make $30, $40, 

$50 a week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s 
growth making many good full time and spare time 
jobs. 64-page Book Free Write National Radio In- 
stitute. Dept. OKL3, Washington, D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


ORIGINAL SONG POEMS WANTED. Send Poems, 
Songs for Prompt Consideration to Avalon Music 
Company, Dept. 1, Toronto, Ont. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. 
Master of Music, 
Angeles, Calif 


SONGS, Poems, published, Royalty 
Radio Music Company, 5517 
wood. 


WANTED—ORIGINAL “SONG POEMS. 
thers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


STAMPS 


CLOSING OUT at bargain prices, 
ers. Send name for free list 
Rox _781, Washington, D. C 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All] im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
pee whe National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 

Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War é& 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies. postpaid. 
Make nice Sn, teal or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. 


McNeil, 
510-PF South Alexandria, Los 


basis, Dept. P, 
Carlton Way, olly- 


Richard Bro- 


rare first-day cove 
Orion Book Service, 
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NEW 1941 FORD 


In some years, some cars 
take a big jump ahead. The 
Ford does that for 1941. 


It has jumped ahead in 
size. It’s the biggest Ford 
we've ever built, inside and 








~ eut: It’s wider. It has a longer 





wheelbase. Its seating room 
is wider by as much as 7 
inches: It has new wide 
doors and semi-concealed 
pat sll Senaeieticieiieeanaeoe 


running boards. 5 


You'll notice also # new 
beauty, achieved by a skilfui 
blending of mass with longer 
flowing lines. Larger wind- 





shield and windows give bet- 
ter vision all around. 


One of its biggest advan- 
tages is the new soft ride. 


New, slower-action springs 
give a slow, gentle, gliding 
movement. A newly designed 
stabilizer helps absorb road 
shocks, and maintains bal- 
ance on sharp curves and in 
cross winds. 


More rapid acceleration to 
match its familiar speed and 
power makes this new Ford 
an even livelier car to drive. 


These are only a few of 
this new car’s outstanding 
features. It represents all the 
rich experience gained in 
building more than 28 mil- 
lion motor cars. 


Any Ford dealer can give 
you many good reasons for 
making this your 1941 car. 





Get the Facts and You'll Get a FORD! 









